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Every day poor discouraged friendless men 
come to St. Christopher's Inn hungry, footsore, 
and weary. We do what we can to take care 
of their needs and help them back on their 
feet. Last year we sheltered over 5,000 dif- 
ferent men at St. Christopher's Inn and served 
them over 150,000 meals. At present, with 
our newly completed addition, St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn can house 200 men. 

Your Meal Bond will enable us to continue 
this good work. 

Each Meal Bond entitles you to a remem- 
brance in the prayers and good works of the 


Send bond subscriptions to the Father General, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Graymoor Friars and of the men who come to 
us for aid. In addition, for each Meal Bond 
donated, the Friars will arrange a set of 
Gregorian Masses to be said either for you 
after you die, or for someone else after he or 
she dies, or immediately for someone who is 
already deceased. This set of Gregorian 
Masses is our thanks to you for helping us in 
performing the Corporal Works of Mercy. 

If you would like to know more about 
St. Christopher's Inn, what it is, how it began 
and what it does, we will be only too glad 
to send you a brochure. 
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The Lamp 


THIS MONTH 


Help 

Father Bernardine Watson, S.A. 
has just written to tell us that in a 
very short time our new school dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of the Atonement 
will be finished. However, as he 
says, there are still a number of 
things that he needs. Possibly some 
of our readers might like to help 
Fr. Bernardine by donating some- 
thing as a personal gift or in honor 
of some departed loved one. 

Bernardine needs: 
5 large classroom Crucifixes ea. $40 


} hand-mounted maps ea. $75 
2 steel floor mats ea. $15 
1 large outdoor statue of Our 

Lady of the Atonement $500 


Besides these things there are a 
considerable number of smaller arti- 
cles that must be furnished before 
the school can be opened. 

As my genial confrere Father 
Celestine Leahy used to say, “if 
you have a couple of dirty dollar 
bills hanging around the house,” 
please send them to 

Father Bernardine Watson, S.A. 
Our Lady of the Atonement 
Church 
East Washington & Adkin Sts. 
Kinston, North Carolina 
? 2 tee 


We Have Raised Them 

A little over 26 years ago the 
eminent Paulist Father James M. 
Gillis began his column in the 
Catholic papers, calling it Sursum 
Corda. It appeared every week even 
during times when Fr. Gillis was 
seriously ill. Sursum Corda was pop- 
ular from the first and over the 
years it appeared in-about 50 Catho- 
lic newspapers where it was read by 
a tremendous number of people. 

Fr. Gillis ended Sursum Corda 
with the first column of 1955. 

We join with the rest of the 
Catholic Press in expressing our 
sorrow that Sursum Corda was 
brought to an end. However, we 
rejoice with Fr. Gillis in that he 
will now have time and energy to 
devote his exceptional talents to 
writing another book which he feels 
is of more permanent importance. 

Born in Boston, Fr. Gillis joined 





OUR COVER: Christ derided. From a 
painting by Carl Block. 





the Paulists in 1898 and was or- 
dained in 1901. For a time he went 
to Chicago to engage in missionary 
work. He travelled the length and 
breadth of the United States giving 
missions to Catholics and non- 
Catholics, thus gaining an intimate 
knowledge of this country, its people 
and its religious, political and social 
condition. 

He became editor of the Catholic 
World in 1922. When he relin- 
quished that post in 1948 he was 
one of the countries most distin- 
guished editors. He spoke on the 
Catholic Hour from 1930 to 1941 
and is the author of numerous books 
and pamphlets. 

Fr. Gillis took the title for his 
column from the preface of the 
Mass where the priest says Sursum 
Corda (raise up your hearts), and 
the congregation responds Habemus 
ad Dominum (we have raised them 
up). 

Because of the inspiration and the 
enlightenment and the courage 
Catholics have received from his 
work, they can give to Fr. Gillis the 
same response of the liturgy “We 
have raised them up.” 

e es ‘e 


Burses 

For the benefit of our new sub- 
scribers we would like to make men- 
tion of our Burses which are listed 
on another page. A Burse is an en- 
dowment for the education of a 
young man for the priesthood. The 
money contributed is invested and 
only the interest is used. 

We consider a Burse completed 
when it reaches $5,000. Sometimes 
individual benefactors complete a 
Burse personally. More often we 
receive smaller contributions as you 
can see by consulting the Burse 
page. Generally such donations are 
made in honor of a particular patron. 





Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 





Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 


A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Prayers Answered 
Dear Father: 

I read many good articles in your 
magazine Tue Lamp. I am writing this 
for a special reason. I want to express 
publicly my thanks to St. Anthony for a 
favor received. I am still in need of his 
help. 

Mrs. Henry Zapalac, Damon, Tex. 


St. Dympna 
Dear Father: 

I want to give thanks to St. Dympna 
for helping me to recover from a nervous 
disorder. I shall always continue pray- 
ing to her. M.L. 


Dear Father: 

I would like to thank St. Anthony 
and the Blessed Mother for the favors I 
received. I never knew miracles could 
happen but when I prayed to St. An- 
thony and the Blessed Mother I found 
out they can happen when you pray. 
Thank you very much St. Anthony and 
the Blessed Mother. Mrs. D.B 


Promotion Attained 
Dear Father: 

I am a WAF in the Air Force. Just 
recently I found out that I was going to 
meet a promotion board. I prayed to St 
Anthony promising him that if I passed 
the board I would publicly thank him 
and also send in a donation for St 
Anthony’s bread. 

I passed the board and now I would 
like to keep my promise by thanking 
St. Anthony for his 
enclosed you will find my donation of 
$5.00 for St. Anthony’s bread 

Dorothy 


prayers and also 


Hart 


Another Favor Received 
Dear Father: 

I promised I would send a couple of 
dollars in thanks to Saint Anthony for 
favors received. So find enc losed money 
to use as you wish. 

Mrs. Willson 
N.Y. 


Catherine 
Fredonia, 


Favor Received 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed you will find a Money Order 
for $5.00 which I am sending in thanks- 
giving for a favor received. I made a 
nine hour novena to The Infant Jesus 
of Prague for a successful operatic debut 
and my prayers were answered, 

I would appreciate the publishing of 
this letter in Tue Lamp if possible. 
Please pray for me that God may 
fit to continue to help me in this most 
difficult Gloria Cibelli 


see 


career. 


Another Client 
Dear Father: 

I was very fortunate in 
St. Anthony through THe Lamp. It was 
around Christmas that a handicapped 
boy came selling magazine subscriptions 


discovering 





and I asked him about Catholic maga- 
zines. He suggested THe Lamp and a 
real lamp it has been for me. I now 
put aside the Reader’s Digest, Cosmo- 
politan and Life until I read Tue 
Lamp from cover to cover 

The heavy correspondence published 
about followers of St. Anthony and the 
miracles and favors granted to them led 
me to ask him for a special favor. He 
came through. So am enclosing an of- 
fering for St. Anthony’s Burse. I am 
still in need of his help, so please include 
me in your novena. 


Miss Maria Aguilar, Weslaco, Tex. 


Safe Return 
Dear Father: 


This offering is for St. Anthony for 


the safe return of my son from service, 
P.A. 
Good Vacation 
Dear Father 
Enclosed please find $5.00 which I 
promised to St. Anthony in return for a 
wonderful vacation P. O'Dwyer 


Health and Finances 
Dear Father: 

We wish to express publicly the favors 
we have received through St. Anthony 
and Our Blessed Mother for helping my 
husband through a 


very serious Opera- 


tion; also for the financial help we 
received 
We are enclosing a check of $10.00 
for a donation in thanksgiving 
Mr. & Mrs. Dolister 


Favor Received 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed please find Money Order for 
$3.00—One Dollar for Saint Anthony and 
Saint Jude for favor received. I promised 
to have it published in Tue Lamp. Two 
Dollars is for a Novena to Our Lady’s 
Assumption into Heaven. E.M. 


Welcome Back 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed find my personal check for 
Two Dollars for which enter 
my subscription to THe Lamp for one 
year. I am a former subscriber to your 


please 


(Continued on page 4) 


BURN:’A VIGIL LIGHT 
in honor of 


st. Ann 


Happy Marriage 


See complete details on page 32 
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VOCATIONS 


HE new scholastic year for students for the 

priesthood at our seminary at Montour Falls 

opens in September. We are dedicating this 

March issue of THe Lamp to vocations. We 
are making a plea for qualified young men to join 
the Society of the Atonement to take their part in 
the work ‘assigned to our Society for the Church 
and for God. 

On another page we have listed the qualifications 
necessary for candidates for the Atonement priest- 
hood. That article is designed particularly for those 
young men who feel that God is calling them. Here 
we would like to make a few general observations 
about the subject of vocation to the priesthood and 
the religious life for the benefit of the relatives and 
friends of those who might be called. 

Next to the possession of the Catholic Faith it- 
self, a vocation to the priesthood or to the religious 
life is one of the greatest honors and blessings that 
God can bestow on a family. It is an honor for a 
family to have a son or a daughter, a brother or 
a sister, serving in the ranks of the Army of Christ. 
It is a great blessing to a family to have a brother 
or sister, son or daughter, continually praying to 
God and offering the pure sacrifice of a dedicated 
life for the benefit of the family. Unfortunately, 
many families do not appreciate either the honor 
or the blessing. Sometimes parents place obstacles 
to the vocation in the way of their son or daughter. 
Some even go so far as to use their power or their 
tears to prevent a boy or a girl from giving his or 
her life to the service of God in the priesthood or 
the religious life. 


HILE such foolishness is not too common, never- 

theless, many parents hesitate to give full en- 
couragement to their children who may feel that 
they have a vocation. 


Generally one of the following is the reason par- 
ents hesitate to give this full encouragement to their 
children: My son or daughter would be better off 
physically or financially as a layman or a laywoman. 





My son or daughter should stay home to take care 
of me since I have sacrificed so much for him or 
her. My child is too young to know his own mind. 
He should wait until he is older. 

The first reason advanced is foolish on the face 
of it. A child who feels he has a vocation is not 
looking for physical, financial or material luxury. 
He is looking for eternal salvation. Moreover, in 
actual fact, while priests and religious are not able 
to lead lives of luxury, nevertheless, in this country 
particularly, they are well taken care of. 

The second reason advanced seems to be the 
height of selfishness. Obviously, if parents are in 
actual need the primary duty of a son or a daughter 
is to take care of those parents and this primary duty 
so supersedes the vocation that no religious order 
could accept a candidate under such conditions. 
But when the parents are perfectly capable of taking 
care of themselves, it is an injustice for them to 
prevent their son or daughter from entering the 
priesthood or the religious life. 


INALLY, the reason so often advanced that the 

boy or girl is too young to know his or her own 
mind falls flat on its face when the records of re- 
ligious orders and minor seminaries are studied. For 
instance, in our own novitiate class of eight, seven 
of whom persevered to the priesthood in the Society 
of the Atonement, two were over 25, one was 20, 
one 17, one 16, one 14 and two were 13 when 
they first came to Graymoor. Two, God rest them, 
are dead. The one who left the Society was 20 years 
old; the rest are serving in the priesthood today. 

If your family should be so blessed by God as 
to have a boy or a girl who desires to serve Him 
in the religious life or the priesthood, thank God 
for this blessing and give your child all of the 
encouragement and help that he needs. No parent 
should push a child into a convent or a seminary, 
but no parent should deter or discourage a boy 
or a girl who wishes to leave home for God’s 
service. 7 
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We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful 
departed, and particularly the de- 


ceased subscribers and their near 


Car AD 


relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 


Masses will be said for them. 


Rev. James T. McKenna, S.M., 
Mother Giustina Bassanetti, Sis- 
ter Jerome Owen, Patrick Logan, 
Louis Petron, Frank Wilson, 
Elizabeth McMahon, Joseph 
Andruskevich, Clement C. Burk- 
hard, Madeline Gladhill, Steve 
Figmaka, Anthony Zuppa, Sam- 
uel Cutcher, Mrs. Michael 
Murphy, Veronica Butz, Mrs. 
Daleiden, Mary McVey, Harry 
Benoit, Mrs. Mary Ellen Donald 
McKeon, James McKeon, Lyda 
McKeon, Camille McKeon, 
Walter McKeon, Peter McKeon, 
Hugh Madden, Amelia Boyd, 
Catherine McGinty, Joseph 
Wenzel, Isabel P. Tighe, James 
Smith, Bernard Fitzsimmons, 
Patrick Donnelly, Patrick Ma- 
loney, Patrick O’Connor, Mrs. 


Geraldine Capoano, M. Frances 
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Heary, William Cleary, Arnold 
E. Rowe, Charles A. Nickles, 
H. Henry Korte, Philip Steger, 
Joseph Langlois, William Welsch, 
Agnes Edith Shaughnessy, Rose 
Malone, William Kessler, Bar- 
bara Pauline Reed, Mrs. James 
O'Sullivan, James O'Sullivan, 
Mrs. P. J. Uvanni, Mrs. Anna 
Lewis, Lawrence Archambault, 
Olivia Revet, Evelyn Boyd, 
Howard Brazong, John J. Ganey, 
Charles Lawrence, Mary F. 
Charles Lawrence, Mary F. Mul- 
laney, Frances P. Schumacher. f 
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publication but I let the subscription 
lapse some months ago and, bevause I 
have so seriously missed»it among my 
most cherished reading material, I am re- 
newing it at this time. The monthly re- 
ceipt of THe Lamp seems like hearing 
from a dear friend. I trust I won’t make 
the mistake of not renewing again in the 
future. 
Charles J. Toomey, Massena, N.Y. 


Prayers Answered 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed please find a check for $5.00 
in thanksgiving for favors received. I 
promised acknowledgment if prayers 
were answered 

I'll never regret the day I subscribed 
to Tue Lamp from a boy crippled by 
polio. Mrs. C.T. 


St. Anthony Again 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed find Three Dollars for the 
renewal of my subscription to Tue 
Lamp. I am very grateful to St. Anthony 
for the many little favors and also for 
one special big favor received through 
his intercession for which I promised 
publication. Mrs. Albert Sutter 

Coldwater, Ohio 


Old Timer 
Dear Father: 

I must add a line to say how much I 
enjoy THe Lamp. I have been a reader 
since 1917 and I think I began with 
the May issue. I especially enjoy the 
“Life of Father Paul” and the “Brothers 
Christopher.” I do wish I had some 
money to help all your worthy causes but 
old age and my little income just leaves 
so little money even for my _ parish 
May God bless you and your work. 

Miss C.D., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Thanks to St. Anthony 
Dear Father: 

Inclosed you will find $5.00 for a 
thanksgiving offering for dear St. An- 
thony. He has been more than a friend 
in need. I have never found him to for- 
get anyone in need. 


Mrs. A. DiMayo, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Favor Granted 
Dear Father: 

I promised Our Dear Lord to send 
you $10.00 and to have it published 
in your magazine if he granted my favor. 
God did grant it and I’m very grateful 
Pray for me that I may not have to 
undergo an operation. Patrick Fahey 


Health Restored 
Dear Father: 

I promised publication if our dear 
and beloved Father Richard Gaul, S.J. 
could have his health restored and if he 
could resume the service he loves. I 
have just learned that he is serving at 
Immaculate Conception Church in Al- 
buquerque. 

May God be praised. His love and 


kindness are past human understand- 
ing. To have Father Gaul back in our 
lives,"even for a little while, is a grace 
past expression. 


Mrs. Ellen Foster, Las Cruces, N.M. 


Thanks to St. Anthony 
Dear Father: 

I am enclosing a Money Order for 
which I would appreciate Masses for the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory, particularly my 
mother, Mrs. Mary Blais, Mr. Cyril 
Blais and brother Joseph Blais. This is 
being sent in accordance with a promise 
made to St. Anthony for a favor. 

Mrs. L.E. Humbert 


St. Pius X 
Dear Father: 

Will you kindly publish a thanksgiving 
in THe Lamp which I promised if my 
favor was granted, and a High Mass 
for Thanksgiving in Honor of St. Pius X. 
I am enclosing $5.00 

I had a very desperate case and 
didn’t know of any way out. I started a 
Novena to St. Pius X with the above 
promise if things came out favorably. 
So, to my greatest surprise, my request 
was granted on the second day of my 
Novena. All praise and thanksgiving to 
St. Pius X. 

M. Anna Franz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Thanks to St. Anne 
Dear Father: I am sending the enclosed 
contribution of $1.00 which I ask you 
to accept to help educate a boy for 
priesthood. I send this donation in honor 
of Blessed Saint Anne for a favor I 
asked of her when my husband was 
very ill last year and he still is, but 
much better. Although he is still in the 
hospital and will have an operation in 
the near future, Saint Anne granted the 
first of my favors and I would like to 
have it mentioned, if possible, in Tur 
Lamp. Mrs. M. Liberatore 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Father Paul and C.U.O. 
Dear Father: 

I would like to have on the Corre- 
spondence page of Tue Lamp the fol- 
lowing: “The book entitled Father Paul 
of Graymoor by David Gannon, S.A. 
is a gem of a _ book. I advise all 
the readers of THe Lamp to read it.” 

I attended the Chair of the Unity 
Octave and I think the sermons were 
wonderful. The devotion in its entirety 
was beautiful. I also liked the Friars 
acting as hosts. Mrs. Oliver 


s BURN A VIGIL LIGHT 
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CATHOLICS...How many Cath- 
olics are there in the United States? 


The latest available statistics show 
that there are about 31,500,000 
Catholics in the United States. More 
than 100,000 people a year are con- 
verts. We have four Cardinals, 29 
Archbishops, 166 Bishops, 45,451 
Priests and 15,915 Parishes. 

In 1789 there were in the United 
States one Catholic Bishop, 25 Cath- 


olic Priests, and 30,000 Catholics. 
7 7 7 y 
FORGIVEABLE ...Could you ex- 


plain this question to me? If I was a 
Catholic and my husband a_ non- 
Catholic, and married by a minister, 
could I ever go back to my Catholic 
Faith while living with him? I am 
told once married by a minister you 
never can go back to your Catholic 


Faith. 


This depends upon whether or not 
you and your non-Catholic husband 
are free to marry. If either one of 
you has been validly married and 
the partner of the valid marriage is 
still living, your marriage could not 
be rectified. 

A Catholic who goes through a 
marriage ceremony before a_ minis- 
ter commits a grave sin. However, as 
Our Lord said, there is no sin that 
cannot be forgiven if we are sorry for 
it and strive to make amends. 

A Catholic who finds himself in the 
position you mentioned should see 
his pastor and get the matter straight- 
ened out. Sometimes this can be done 
very simply and very quickly. At 
other times the matter is more in- 
volved and a great deal of time is 
needed. 

It is impossible to take care of such 
a matter as this by mail. Every 
marriage case differs from every other 
one and that is why it is necessary 
for the Catholic to see his pastor or 
some other priest of the Parish. The 
pastor or the other priest can get all 
the details straight and make the 
proper arrangements. 

7 7 7 7 


PAPACY... Why must all the Popes 
be Italian? Why does the newly 
elected Pope change his name? 


In the first place it is not necessary 
that every Pope be Italian. As a 
matter of fact, a good number of the 
Popes have not been Italian. For 
instance, St. Peter, the first Pope, 
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was a Jew. There have been a good 
number of French Popes; there were 
other non-Italian Popes among whom 
was an Englishman, Adrian IV. 

However, it is true that during the 
past few centuries the Popes have all 
been Italian. The hurnan reason for 
this is that, generally speaking, they 
are better qualified for the delicate 
diplomatic and administrative work of 
the Papacy. Most of them have had 
extensive experience working in the 
various positions in Vatican City, an 
experience that non-Italians general- 
ly do not enjoy. 

A newly elected Holy Father 
changes his name in emulation of the 
first Pope whose name was changed 
by Our Lord from Simon to Peter. 


7 7 7 of 


MEMORARE...Can you tell me 
something about St. Bernard,the au- 
thor of the beautiful prayer, “Remem- 
ber, O Most Gracious Virgin Mary?” 


In the first place, although this 
prayer to our Blessed Mother has 
been attributed to St. Bernard in the 
past, Mariological scholars are now 
convinced that he did not write it. 
However, it is possible and even 
probable that his teachings on the 
Blessed Mother inspired it. 

St. Bernard was born near Dijon in 
the year 1091. At the age of 22 he 
joined the recently founded struggling 
abbey of Citeaux, after having per- 
suaded 30 other young noblemen to 
follow him there. Scarcely had he fin- 
ished his novitiate when he was sent 
as abbot-founder to Clairvaux and as 
such became the real founder of the 
Cistercians. During his lifetime he es- 
tablished 68 Cistercian houses, was the 
adviser of popes, kings and councils, 
the preacher of the second crusade 
(which, however, wis a_ failure), 
the arbiter of Europe, who, as has 
been said, “carried the 12th century 
on his shoulders.” In the theological 
field, he confuted Abelard, wrote pro- 
fusely on the love of God, comment- 

6. BURN A VIGIL LIGHT: 

in honor of 


ST. CHRISTOPHER | 


Safe Journey 





See complete details on page 32 
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ed for his monks on the Song of 
Songs, sent a noble treatise, De con- 
sideratione, to his former monk, Pope 
Eugene III, and produced many 
other works. He was declared a doc- 
tor in 1830 and is known as the 
Doctor Mellifluous (“The Honeysweet 
Doctor”), In art he is often repre- 
sented with three mitres on a book or 
at his feet, in allusion to his having 


refused three bishoprics. His feast 
day is August 20th. 
COVERED STATUES...Why are 


the Statues in Church covered during 
Lent? 


The Crucifix and the Statues are 
draped in violet during Passiontide, 
i.e. the last two weeks of Lent. Dur- 
ing this time, from Passion Sunday 
until Easter Sunday, the liturgy of 
the Church concentrates on the Pas- 
sion and Death of Our Lord. The 
Statues and the Crucifix are draped 
to emphasize this fact and to eliminate 
any distraction. 

The Crucifix is unveiled at the 
Veneration of the Cross which takes 
placer during the services of Good 
Friday. The other Statues are un- 
veiled at the Mass on Holy Saturday. 


7 7 7 7 


DEACONESSES ...I read some- 
where that there were Deaconesses 
in the early Church. I did not think 
that women could be ordained. What 
about this? 


There were Deaconesses in the 
early Church. Their duties were to 
maintain order in Church among 
women, instruct them in the faith, 
and attend them at Baptism which at 
that time was by immersion. They 
were not ordained because women, 
as you state, cannot receive the Sac- 
rament of Holy Orders. Deaconesses 


ceased to exist by the Eighth 
Century. 

7 sd ¢ 7 
MONSIGNORI... Whit is the dif- 
ference between a Very Reverend 


and a Right Reverend Monsignor? 


It is a difference of rank. The 
Monsignors are divided into several 
different classes, Protonotaries Apos- 
tolic, among whom are the Domestic 
Prelates, and Papal Chamberlains. 
The Protonotaries Apostolics are 
Right Reverends while the Papal 
Chamberlains are Very Reverends. 
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LTHOUGH considerably more than 1900 years have elapsed since 
the drama of the Redemption was enacted on the holy Mount 
of Calvary, our sin-scarred planet is still privileged to possess 
various tangible relics of the Passion and Death of Christ. A 

compact description of each will be opportune in this Lenten season 
when our thoughts are, or should be, focused on the Man of Sorrows. 
Let us mention first of all 


The True Cross 


We have at the beginning of our rosaries a small crucifix symbolica/ 
of the gibbet on which the Son of Mary sacrificed Himself in the prime 
of manhood. What has become of this hallowed wood on which Life 
died that we might live? The major portion has remained in Jerusalem, 
in the Basilica of the Holy Cross, which St. Helena and her son Con- 
stantine the Great erected on Mount Calvary at the precise place where 
the Savior had been crucified. Carried off by Persian King Chosroes 
in 615, the sacred relic was recovered by Emperor Heraclius and re- 
stored by him to the Basilica of Mount Calvary. 

Another portion of the True Cross is preserved in Rome’s Church 
of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. It was brought by St. Helena in 
the fourth century. Bishops carry a splinter of the Cross of Christ in 
their pectoral crosses. Small pieces or slivers are in the reliquaries 
that the faithful venerate on Good Friday and in some localities on 
the Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross (May 3) and the Feast of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14). 


The Stone of the Agony 


In the Garden of Gethsemane, a secluded spot on the slope of Mount 
Olivet less than one mile from Jerusalem, Christ knelt one far-off Thurs- 
day evening to undergo the tortures of His agony. 

The early Christians erected a church to mark the spot sanctified 
by the intense sufferings of Our Lord. More recently, American Catholics 


Still in existence today are many of the sacred 
relics which played a part in the Passion and Death of 


Our Divine Lord almost two thousand years ago 


RELICS OF OUR 
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REDEMPTION ~~~ 


built a magnificent cathedral on the site of the ancient church. The 
new basilica treasures in its main altar a stone unearthed by archaeol- 
ogists some thirty years ago, and believed by many to have been the 
rock on which the Master knelt to pray and suffer while Peter, James, 
and John were sleeping serenely within a stone’s throw. 


The Holy Grail 


In the Morte d’Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory (15th century), the Siege 
Perilous at the Round Table is reserved for the knight whose “strength 
is as the strength of ten” because his heart is pure. This blameless 
knight, Sir Galahad, is said to be of royal lineage and a relative of 
Joseph of Arimathea, who prepared the Body of Our Lord for burial. 
Sir Thomas relates that Galahad has seen with his own eyes the mystic 
cup used by Christ at the Last Supper. 

Thus far legend. But what of the sacred cup outside the realm of 





romance? One school of thought clings to the theory that the vessel came 
into the hands of Joseph of Arimathea, who used it to gather the drops 
of blood that trickled from the wounds of the Crucified. Joseph is re- 
ported to have taken the cup to Britain and settled at Glastonbury. 
Early in the 1900's an antique silver chalice, richly decorated and 
inclosing a smaller cup, was discovered in the Near East. The decora- 
tions are apparently representations of Christ and His Apostles. Some 
scholars and archaeologists are of the opinion that the small cup inside 
this Chalice of Antioch may be the cup that Christ held in His hands 
on the memorable occasion of the institution of the Holy Eucharist. An 





abundantly illustrated study of both vessels has been printed in a lim- 
ited edition. At last accounts the Chalice of Antioch was preserved in 
a safe deposit vault in New York City. 


Pillar of Scourging 


This is the column to which ‘Jesus was bound during the inhuman 
scourging which we recall in the second Sorrowful (Cont. on page 18) 















1, The place where young men begin their studies for the 
priesthood. 2. Candidates begin following St. Francis by en- 
rolling in the Third Order. 3. Sports strengthens future priests 
for missionary work. 4. The Seminarians’ spiritual strength 


comes from daily reception of the Sacraments and prayer. 


A Call 
For Men 


OD has given to the Society of the Atonement 
a tremendous work to do. We are dedicated 
to Christian Unity and it is our task to strive 
to bring back to the Church all who have 
gone astray. We do this in several ways. We preach 
parochial missions to the faithful, we send mission- 
ary priests and brothers to missions both in the 
United States and abroad, we sponsor the Ave 
Maria radio hour, we publish THe Lamp, we assist 
missionaries all over the world who are not members 
of the Society, we promote the Chair of Unity 
Octave to invite non-Catholics to look into the doc- 
trine of the Church, to impress the faithful with their 
missionary obligation, and to encourage all to pray 
that God may give the Grace of Conversion to those 
outside of the Church. God has blessed our efforts 
and has given them a certain amount of success. But 
the field of labor is very wide and we need more 
members in the Society of the Atonement to take 
care of the tremendous amount of work that still 
lies open before us. 

This, then, is an invitation to young men of High 
School and College age to give themselves to God 
and to join us in this most necessary work. It is an 
invitation to qualified young men to study for the 
priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. 


HAT are the qualifications for a young man who 
Washe to study for the priesthood in the Society? 
They are relatively simple, and can be reduced to 
four—good health, good reputation, normal intelli- 
gence and a desire to serve God as an Atonement 
Friar. Let us talk about these qualifications one by 
one. Good health. A priest's life, particularly the life 
of a missioner, is rugged. Consequently, he has to 
have good health and he has to keep in good physi- 
cal condition. That is why all during the seminary 
course, a certain time is set apart every day either 
for manual labor or for athletics. 

Good reputation. This means that you must have 
a good name in your parish and in your community. 

Normal intelligence. The first two requirements 
are generally understood pretty well by everyone 
who ever thinks of studying for the priesthood, but 
as far as this third one goes there are unfortunately 
many young men and parents who have a mistaken 
notion about it. Many seem to think that every stu- 
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Is a young man who is bubbling 
over with life, who likes activity, 
a good candidate for the Sacred 


Priesthood? What chances has he? 


dent for the priesthood must be an_ intellectual 
giant. That is not true. There are, thanks be to God, 
in the priesthood, a good number of intellectual 
giants but most priests are men of normal intelli- 
gence whose long years of training have fit them 
for their work. If you do not find study burdensome 
and if your grades are a bit better than average you 
can easily qualify on the score of normal intelli- 
gence. The seminary course, is designed, not for 
geniuses, but for people of ordinary capability who 
are willing to apply themselves. 


VHE last qualification is a desire to serve God as a 
Friar of the Atonement. This means that you 
would like to live as a religious, bound by the vows 
of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. It means that 
you would like to join in our work. It means that you 
would like to employ the talents that God has given 
you under obedience to your Superior, being willing 
to go where you are sent and willing to do whatever 
work is assigned you. 

Under the same qualification—desire to serve God 
as an Atonement Friar—comes piety. Many people 
have mistaken notions about the kind and the 
amount of piety necessary for a young man who 
wishes to study for the priesthood. Some believe 
that every candidate for the priesthood should spend 
three quarters of his time on his knees in prayer. 
They feel that he should be very reserved, very soft 
spoken and very diffident. They feel on the other 
hand that a young man who is bubbling over with 
life, who takes active part in his school’s social and 
athletic activities, is not a good candidate for the 
priesthood. These notions are false. A young man is 
normally pious when he frequents the sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion regularly and when 
he is careful about his religious obligations. 

Our Seminary at Montour Falls opens for new 
classes in September. While it may seem rather early 
in the vear to be making preparations for entrance 
into the seminary, still there are many things to be 
done and time goes by very quickly. If you would 
like to study for the priesthood as a Friar of the 
Atonement, or if you would like more information 
about our life and our work, write immediately to the 
Director of Vocations, Graymoor, Garrison N.Y. tT 




































5. In the well-equipped library students prepare for their 
classes next day. 6. Daily tasks such as cleaning the Chapel 
develops a sense of responsibility. 7. Dormitories are kept in 


order when everyone does his share. 8. Appetites are keen 


ofter a busy day of study and work.—Photos Fr. Urban, S.A. 
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REMEMBER my last day at Wild Brier school 

as if it were yesterday. June had come to the 

Alberta bushland, and the dark green balms 

around the school house were filling the air with 
a sticky fragrance. I remember the spaces between 
the unpeeled spruce logs, where the boys had poked 
out the plaster; and the cold, cast-iron heater which, 
in winter, roasted the kids nearest to it. For some 
odd reason, I associate Miss Featherdown, our old- 
maid teacher, with the big grey wasp’s nest, still 
stuck in its branch, that decorated one end of the 
room. But mostly I remember that day because 
I realized the time had come when I must tell my 
father I wasn’t going to be a homesteader like him— 
I was going to be a writer. 

“If you put it off,” said Miss Featherdown, “you'll 
stagnate in this—this primitive land.” 

Miss Featherdown taught the full eleven grades 
at Wild Brier, and I went through them in nine 
years. Such a thirst for knowledge, according to Miss 
Featherdown, entitled me to “a chance in life.” 

According to my dad, however, it meant I would 
be able to start grubbing stumps that much sooner; 
drive the oxen (horses cost more than a hundred 
dollars in those early days in the Alberta bush) 
repair the old snake fence; clean the two log barns, 
help in the fields, “and generally,” as Dad put it. 
“lend a hand for a change.” 


KNEW it was going to be a tough business con- 
| vincing my father that I had only to knock and 
the world would open its doors. I was sure if I could 
only get a typewriter, I'd be a real author. I hadn't 


BY JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


made up my mind whether Stanley Draywood Har- 
rison or a pen-name would look best in print—but 
I was sure I'd make enough money to buy a team 
of horses to replace our oxen. In no time at all, there 
would be a bush-breaker plow for Dad, new dishes 
and a “bought” table for Mother. 

I was barely seventeen then and the school- 
teacher’s revelations as to the money real authors 
earned staggered me. Some of them, she said, owned 
both country and city houses. 

Father, as I feared, was definitely not on the side 
of art. 

“We need you on the farm,” he said flatly, “and 
besides, we haven't the money for a—a—what kind 
of a writer is it?” ; 

“A typewriter,” I supplied, not too hopefully. 

Few of the farmers had actual cash in those days; 
and already I was wondering if I could get work 
somewhere—with actual dollars for pay—that I might 
fulfill my dreams. 


4 the post office on a sultry August evening, I 
{\heard opportunity talking in the person of a 
farmer farther north who was requesting the post- 
master to be on the lookout for someone who could 
do a bit of stooking. 

The farmer’s name was Mr. Wrycjoski—which 
nobody could pronounce. He was the most pros- 
perous in the district—had a section of land and 
horses standing around idle in the pasture. He 
was a big man with enormous red mustaches, 
and he practically filled the wicket as he leaned 
in and talked to the postmaster. (Cont. on page 12) 


It was the Aladdin’s Lamp that would open up vistas 


of wealth, romance and happiness for the Alberta farm 


boy. He would sacrifice anything, if only he could get it 
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Read and Learn 
Pray and Work for Unity 


HRISTIAN 
UNITY 


Literature 


The Unity Octave is past but the 
work of Christian Unity must con- 
tinue all year. Prayer and sacri- 
fice for souls is incumbent on all 
who share the riches of the faith. 

We have may items on Unity 
which are helpful in understand- 
ing the position of those outside 
the Church and in arousing the 
zeal of its members 
and prayer. 


We Recommend the following: 


Toward the Chair of Peter 
by T. Bowyer Campbell 


Will Union Be Easy 
for the Orientals? 
by Martin Jugie, A.A. 


World Trends 


Toward Unity 
by Charles Boyer, S.J. 





to action 





Problems of 
Reunion in England 
by Columba Cary-Elwes, O.5.B. 


A New Title for Mary 
by Titus Cranny, S.A. 


Documents on Reunion 
by Edward Hanahoe, S.A. 


Instruction 
of Holy Office on 
Ecumenical Movement 


All 7 for $1.00 15¢ ea. 





Pocket-Size Booklets: 
Our Lady and Israel 
A World to Win 
Strayed Catholics 
Operation Conversion U.S.A. 


5c ea. 25 for $1.00 











Send for FREE Literature List 


CHAIR OF UNITY OFFICE 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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THE TYPEWRITER 

(From page 10) “Mr. Raysnoski,” I 
said, pronouncing his name as best | 
could, “Ill stook for you.” 

The farmer extricated his head 
from the wicket and looked down on 
me dubiously. He played with the 
ends of his mustaches. 

“You're awful thin, kid...” 

“I've been stooking for years, Mr. 
Raysnoski.” 

“Wrycjoski,” said Mr. Wrycjoski. “I 
got you now—you're Sam Harrison’s 
boy—the smart one in school. What 
you want to stook for?” 

“To buy a typewriter. I’m gonna be 
an author.” 

“A what kind of writer?” said Mr. 
Wrycjoski. 

I explained what a typewriter was. 
“So you see, Mr. Rimoski.. .” 

“Wrycjoski,” said the farmer pa- 
tiently. “Look. If you’re that smart in 
school, you should be able to say a 
simple word. My name’s pronounced just 
like she’s spelt. Say her slow. Rrr.. .’ 

“Rrr—” I echoed. 

“Jaw—” 

“Jaw—” 

“Ow-w-w—” 

“Ow-w-w—” 

“Skil” 

“Ski!” 

“You see,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, 
“just like she’s spelt. How do I know 
the stooks ain’t gonna fall down two 
weeks after you leave?” 

“Mr. Rawjayski,” I pleaded, “I'll 
let you keep the money two weeks, 
just in case. If they don’t fall down in 
two weeks, they'll never fall down.” 

“Okay, boy,” said Mr. Wrycjoski 
sadly. “But I dunno what makes a kid 
like you get such notions.” 

I made the mile anda half home from 
the postoffice in about four minutes flat, 
bursting to tell Father the good news. 
But the verdict hadn't changed. 

“I said no. Whatever put this au- 
thoring idea in your brain, anyway? 
I’m a farmer, your two brothers want 
to be farmers, and all your relations 
were farmers... .” His brow sudden- 
ly clouded in recollection. “Except,” 
said Father ominously, “one sister of 
mine.” Rarely did he ever mention 
my Aunt Abigail Porter, who lived in 
Seattle. “One day she decided to be- 
come an author, and she’s never done 
an honest tip of work since. I won't 
hear of you touching it.” 

When Father talked like that, it 
was just like when old Pat, our ox, 
got balky. I got up from the supper 
table, not hungry any longer. My 
room under the eaves was filled with 
books of scribblings. Every waking 
hour of my life I enlivened with 
drama and imagination. 

My mother saw the disappointment 


| in my face and spoke up. 





“Let him earn that money, Sam.” 

“But, Nellie! The work on this place 
would kill an ox! What’s he want to 
be slaving for the neighbors for?” 

“Is his schooling to be wasted?” 
asked my mother patiently 

“That,” roared 
doing!” 

“It won't hurt to give him a 
chance,” said my mother; and it was 
so seldom she asked for anything that 
my father gave in, but not without 
muttering the hope that I’d soon get 
over the foolish idea and start clear- 
ing a homestead of my own. 

Mr. Wrycjoski had 400 acres of his 
hilly land in crop. Used to Dad’s small 
fields, wrested ten acres each summer 
from the tough poplar bush, the sight 
of that vast sea of honey-colored 
wheat almost made me dizzy. 

“That's what I keep fresh horses 
for, kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, with 
pride. “When she’s ripe, I want her 
cut. When she’s cut, I want her 
stocked. It would kill just four horses 
to cut that crop.” 

It never occurred to Mr. Wrycjo- 
ski that what could kill four horses 
should, all things being equal, kill 
one man. My boss made it clear that 
he wanted his crop stooked almost 
behind the binder, in case it rained. 
To Mr. Wrycjoski, autumn rain was 
like some sneaky enemy, waiting for 
a chance to fall on you when you 
were most vulnerable. 

As the binder whip cracked and the 
carrier started dumping, I started 
stocking, “setting” the sheaves hard 
into the stubble so they'd stand up. 
Before I had the first stook finished, 
Mr. Wrycjoski’s great straw hat was 
disappearing down the golden slope 
of wheat. From the first minute, it 
was a losing battle. 

“Kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski that 
night, “you better stook a couple of 
hours before breakfast, then three- 
four hours after supper. There’s too 
much dew to cut then. That way you 
might catch up.” He pointed over the 
edge of his big barn, to a little pop- 
corn puff in the sky. “See that? She 
looks like rain.” 

Breakfast at Wrycjoski’s was at six 
sharp, supper was at 7:30. I went to 
bed at ten. Rose at four. The rest of 
the time I stooked. 

I was still a growing boy. The har- 
vest days came blazing hot. The 
rough bundle butts scratched my 
sides through my thin blue shirt. In 
the morning, the dew was on them, 
and the cold damp stung like wet 
salt. At night I tossed in the bunk- 
house, stooking wheat even in my 
sleep. I had never worked so hard in 
all my life, yet the lying rows con- 
tinued to broaden. 

Mr. Wrycjoski (Cont. on page 21) 


Father, “was your 














St. Irenaeus of Lyons is called the 
Father of Theology because he was 
the first father of the Church who 
gave a systematic presentation of 
Catholic teaching. He is also an early 
witness to the primacy of the Pope. 
In his famous work, Against Heresies, 
he wrote: “The Church disseminated 
throughout the world to the extrem- 
ities of the earth, professes the faith 
she has received from the apostles 
who themselves received it from the 
Son of God.” This Church has its 
center at Rome. “With her, every 
church must be in agreement because 
of her primacy: for through the suc- 
cession of the Roman pontiffs the 
apostolic tradition of the Church has 
come down to us.” St. Irenaeus be- 
came bishop of Lyons in 177 and 
died for the faith about 202. 


Our Lady of Unity. Many historic 
events testify to the influence of the 
Mother of God in defending the 
Church of Christ. We have selected 
two incidents of more than a thousand 
years ago which give evidence of 
Mary’s intercessory power. 

In 711 an expedition of Berbers 
and Moors under the direction of the 
Arabs invaded and conquered the 
Catholic Visigoths of Spain, except 
for a small northwestern corner where 
the Christians were able to hold out 
against the enemy. The Christian 
leader, Pelayo, who had been pushed 
back through Andalucia by the Moors, 
stationed a few of his men in the 
rocky Asturias. Here he visited a cave 
on a mount called Aurora, where 
there was a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin; here he proclaimed “Our Lady 
of the Deep Cave” the patroness of 
his army. 

Several years later in 718 when 
Alcamah, the leader of the Moors, 
attempted to wrest the last strong- 
hold from the Christians, Pelayo gath- 
ered his men in the cave, withstood 
the attack, and then drove the enemy 
back across the plains. Pelayo was 
made king. His son-in-law Alfonso I 
succeeded him and continued the 
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work of reclamation by driving the 
Moors from Galicia and Leon and 
parts of Castile. 

Our second fact deals with Pope 
St. Leo IV (d. 855). He added an 
Octave to the ancient feast of the 
Assumption (which is now the feast 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Aug. 22) in order to drive out the 
monster of Islamism from the city of 
Rome. The Saracens had invaded the 
Eternal City in 846. 

In reading this little detail of Mar- 
ian devotion one cannot but think of 
the monster of Communism which 
threatens the Church and world at 
the present time. Still the power of 
Mary is no less effective today. She 
gave the Christian forces their vic- 
tories at Belgrade and Lepanto. She 
will again triumph and her banner 
shall fly in glory over the cities and 
countries of the world. At Fatima she 
predicted: “Russia shall be converted 
and in the end my Immaculate Heart 
shall triumph.” May that era come 
soon. 


Mary and the Apostolate. When the 
Holy Father delivered a radio address 
to the Sodalists attending the First 
International Congress of Marian Con- 
gregations in Rome (Sept. 8, 1954) 
he spoke to more than 10,000 Sodalists 
from 60 countries. There were 70 
American delegates present led by 
Fr. Richard Rooney, S.J., national 
director of the Sodality of Our Lady 
in the United States (St. Louis, Mo.). 

We should like to quote that sec- 
tion of his address wherein he referred 
to Christ’s prayer for unity and Our 
Lady’s role in the apostolate. Here 
are his words: “The theme of your 
congress also takes into consideration 
a broader cooperation with other as- 
sociations of the apostolate. Besides 
its practical aspect, such a union of 
forces constitutes an unequivocal sign 
of the presence of Christ among those 
who, in action as in prayer, obey the 
same inspiration. “That all may be 
one,’ Jesus asked the Father with in- 
sistence in His priestly prayer, ‘even 
as Thou: Father in Me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in Us, that 
the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.’ (Jn. 17:21) 

“... Just as at the beginning of the 
Church, when the powerful interces- 






sion of Mary gave perfect harmony in 
charity to the community of Jerusa- 
lem, so We fervently hope that the 
Queen of Apostles may inspire all of 
you with a spirit of sincere collabora- 
tion.... May it be said of you, revers- 
ing the words of St. Paul... ‘no one 
sought his own interests, but those of 
Jesus Christ!’” 


Apostle of the Month. March 17 is the 
feast of St. Patrick “raised up by God 
to announce His glory to the pagans” 
of Ireland. How well he communi- 
cated his love of the Church and his 
zeal for souls is amply shown in the 
tenacity of the Irish people in clinging 
to the faith through centuries of per- 
secution and by the zeal of its mis- 
sionaries in every age in bringing the 
faith to those who are without it. 
Some have written of the Vanish- 
ing Irish. We beg to differ with such 
opinions. That the population of Ire- 
land has declined no one will deny, 
but the spirit of her people and the 
work of her religious and clergy has 
gone to nearly all parts of the world. 
The people of Ireland helped to plant 
and foster the Catholic Church in 
America, in South America, in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, in Africa. 
Her missionaries are all over the world 
and if the Little Isle has not many at 
home, her “spiritual empire” numbers 
millions of souls. Many of the clergy 
in England and Scotland are Irish or 
of Irish descent; many too who are 
laboring in France. Thus the example 
of St. Patrick who converted the Irish 
nation in the fifth century, and fired 
the zeal of zealous monks who went 
to all parts of Europe to spread the 
faith, lives today in his sons and 
daughters who labor in all parts of 
the world for the Church and souls. 
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Tensions In The 





Soviet Satellites 


O people in history have passively endured 

a garrison state for long no matter how 

tightly strapped by slavery. Today in all of 

the Soviet satellite states there is a growing 
tension, a resentment that at times bursts a bond 
here, a cord there. It is growing daily; a tomato in 
the face has become a bullet in the back. 

It is a climate of rebellion sometimes manifest in 
dormant non-cooperation such as in the arts and 
sciences—an occasional lecture that has the officials 
scurrying frantically for a public apology; a shortage 
of farm quotas that ruptures rationing; a derailed 
train, sand in machinery, a religious demonstration, 
a murdered official. 

All this tension cannot be hidden behind the Iron 
Curtain for it seeps through not only by word of 
mouth (with which we will not be concerned here ) 
but is starkly evident in bold face print in Soviet 
magazines, newspapers, lectures and party direc- 
tives. These have been collected by our Committee 
on Foreign Relations with the help of our Library 
of Congress. 

The constant exodus of refugees is proof enough. 
But those who have stayed to fight offer greater 
proof. Pravda, the Pilsen Communist newspaper of 
June 5, 1953 reported: “Pictures of Czech statesmen 
in the town hall are alleged to have been torn down 
and pictures of the imperialist agent Benes (the late 
President) hoisted in their places. The people were 
incited to commit acts of violence. Followers of the 
American gangsters publicly trod under foot pictures 
in memory of Stalin and Gottwald and disgraced the 
Soviet flag.” 


LTHOUGH the Communists have made a strenuous 
Netfort to turn the people away from churches 
and religious faith, it is noteworthy that these efforts 
not only failed with the non-Communists but also 
with the members of the Red Party. 

The people in Czechoslovakia, believers as well 
as non-believers, followed with great sympathy the 
resistance shown by the Catholic clergy. (Catholics 
in 1930 comprised 73 percent of the population. ) 
The Communists ranted, “The sudden appearance of 
all sorts of people in the Catholic Church where they 
never showed up before and where they do not be- 
long, is nothing else than a political demonstration. 


How far their insolence goes we may best see from 
the fact that in the Catholic religious processions 
participated also crowds of people of different de- 
nominations who do not believe at all in it, but are 
using it for their hostile manifestations against the 
state.” 

Evidence is piling up that Soviet Russia is facing 
the greatest food and agricultural crisis in its 35 
years of Communist rule. And the situation is as 
critical in the satellite ring as in Russia. Poland and 
Hungary, which produce surpluses in some agricul- 
tural products, lack sufficient for the needs of their 
own people because they must ship in exhausting 
volume to Russia. The livestock herds number 
fewer than in 1918! 

Russia’s agricultural director has turned to emer- 
gency measures to meet the shortages which are 
causing unrest in the puppet states. Khrushchev has 
made several visits to Prague and Warsaw and made 
a lot of wild promises. He talked about increasing 
the basic food commodities 200 to 300 percent in 
two years—a wholly unrealistic goal. Experts say 
that to provide only 30 percent more food for the 
Soviet empire, it would be necessary to import from 
the West. 


EPoRTS from Bratislava tell of a meat scarcity 
R which requires housewives to stand in line for 
as long as ten hours to buy tiny portions; police raid 
trains in search of food being withheld from delivery 
quotas for big profits on the black market; eggs, 
which should be plentiful, are almost non-obtainable 
in the provinces; canned beef is mixed with whale 
meat and because of primitive canning methods is 
inedible for the most part. 

As the rural population, in spite of intensive in- 
dustrialization, still accounts for slightly more than 
two-thirds of the total population of Rumania, the 
attitude of the peasants toward communism here is 
of vital importance. 

The Rumanian peasant is even more stubborn to 
collectivism that the Slav. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that after eight years of Communist rule in 
Rumania, less than ten percent of the peasants are 
members of the collective farms. 

To measure the full import of this confession of 
failure on the farm front, it must be borne in mind 
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Above: Catholic Procession in a 
Hungarian village. In spite of 
government threats the custom- 
ary village feasts are faith- 


fully celebrated. 


At right: A German guard 
stands on his side of the border 
of Czechoslovakia. The building 
in the background is in Com- 


munist territory. 


At left: Jara Kohut, who has 
escaped from Czechoslovakia 
uses his comic talents against 
the Communists over Radio 
Free Europe. He broadcasts 


satirical songs and stories 


Below: Catholics pack Saint 
Stephen’s Cathedral in Buda 
pest to hear Mass celebrated 
by Archbishop Jozsef Grosz 
The Holy Relic of Saint 


Stephen was then displayed 


that the Communist rulers themselves admit that so 
long as the resistance of the peasants to collectiviza- 
tion is not overcome, there can be no question of 
establishing communism in Rumania. 

A more crushing defeat for communism is hardly 
conceivable, for it means that the tactics of raising 
the poor against the rich, of whipping up envy and 
hatred, have failed utterly among the Rumanian 
peasants. This does not mean that the peasant is free 


of human failings; it means that he is quite prepared 


to accept the inequality which goes with them. In 
many cases it is the peasants who protect the farm 
owners whom the Party would like to liquidate and 
the party knows it and few officials care or dare to 
flaunt it. 


| ITTLE wonder the satirical paper Urzica in a mood 
4 of unusually sincere Communist self-criticism re- 
cently carried a cartoon showing a band of satanic 
kulaks dancing merrily on the head of a bewildered 
Communist official. 

The result of the Communist agricultural policy in 
Czechoslovakia is a shortage of food so serious that 
the Government, unable to meet its obligations under 
the rationing system, was finally compelled to abolish 
rationing in 1953. Antonin Zapotocky, the President 
of the Republic, indirectly admitted this when he 
said: “You know where the shoe pinches and what 
cur wants are. It is to supply our people with food, 
meat, etc. It would be useless to conceal from our- 
selves that we haven't yet overcome all these short- 
comings and that we haven't produced all that is 
required to satisfy fully all the needs of our citizens.” 

The Minister of Agriculture also admitted the 
bankruptcy of the present farm policy when he 
declared: “To restrict the production of small and 
middle-sized farmers and kulaks in the interest of 
further collectivization is a mistake. Such a measure 
will actually reduce the food supplies of the people.” 


HE average satellite worker has even more grounds 

for complaint that the average peasant. The 
tarmer is at least well fed and clothed (home weav- 
ing and tailoring are by no means a lost art in 
Eastern Europe). This we know by the admitted 
failure of forcible deliveries. The farmer apparently 
keeps what he needs for his own consumption while 
the urban population goes hungry and cold. 

To say the wages of the average Rumanian worker 
are pitifully low is merely stating in another form 
that he suffers from the widespread material short- 
ages which no increase in paper wages would allevi- 
ate. This is not contradicted by the fact that the 
standard of living of the Russian worker seems to 
have risen somewhat lately. It may be surmised that 
this improvement and the extension of Soviet rule 
over East Central Europe are no simple coincidences. 

Absenteeism has been the (Cont. on page 18) 








Accorp1nc To out 
Constitutions the Society of the Atone 
hold a General Chap- 
ter every six years at Pentecost time. 


ment must 
This General Chapter or, if you wish 
convention is divided into two parts 

the Chapter of Elections and the 
Chapter of Affairs. 

On Saturday 
Capitulars, or the members of the 
Chapter, elect the Father General, 
the four Definitors General who assist 


before Pentecost the 


the Father General in the govern- 
ment of the Society, the Secretary 
General, the Treasurer General and 
the Procurator General to the Holy 
See. 


At the Chapter of Affairs which 
takes place immediately after the 
elections, the problems of the Society 
are discussed, plans are and 
policy is determined. 

Our last General Chapter was held 
in June 1949 and we are now in the 
process of preparing for the General 
Chapter to be held this year. 

Some Capitulars are members of 
the Chapter by virtue of the office 
that they hold. So, for instance, the 
Father General and _ the present 
Definitors General, the ex-Father 
General, the Treasurer General, the 
Secretary General, and the Procura- 
tor General and the Guardians of 
houses in which six priests or more 
are stationed are all members of the 
General Chapter by virtue of their 
ottice. 

By virtue of their office the follow- 
ing Fathers will attend the Chapter 
in Washington: Fathers Angelus Dela- 
hunt, S.A., Eugene Figueroa, S.A., 


made, 


Bonaventure Koelzer , S.A., Thomas 
Condon, S.A., Samuel Cummings, 
S.A., Raphael Grande, S.A., John 


Forest Tierney, S.A., Aloysius Craven, 
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S.A., Alexander Beaton, $.A., Aquinas 
Thomas, S.A., and Peter Katsuno, S.A. 

In addition, delegates are chosen 
from among the superiors and the 
subjects of the various houses. In the 
larger i.e., houses to which 
six or more priests are assigned, the 
Superior holds an election for one 
delegate from among the subjects to 
be a member of the General Chapter. 
The smaller houses, i.e., 
which than six priests are as- 
signed, are united in groups so that 
the number of priests assigned to that 
group of houses is not less than six 
nor more than eleven. At the elec- 
the smaller 
houses, one delegate is chosen from 
the superiors of ‘the group of houses 
and another delegate is chosen from 
among the subjects of that same 
group of houses. So far the names of 
these delegates have not been an- 
nounced. 

We shall hold our General Chapter 
this year at our seminary in Washing- 
ton, D.C, beginning on May 25th. 
From Easter Sunday until the open- 
ing of the Chapter all of the members 
of the Society have certain prayers 
to say, seeking the blessing of God 
and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
on the Chapter. May we ask all of 
you to join us in these prayers. t 


houses, 


houses to 
less 


tion for delegates in 


Is serremper 1952 
we opened our School of Philosophy 
at St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, 
New York. Before that time our friars 
had attended the Catholic University 
for their studies in philosophy. 

Under the direction of Fr. Aquinas 
Thomas, S.A., who had been ap- 
pointed Rector, negotiations were 


entered into with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America with a view toward 


St. Joseph’s House of Philosophy, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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School 


affiliation of 
the University. We were quite anx- 
ious that this affiliation should take 
place because it would first of all be 
a mark of approval on our scholastic 
work and then it would set a standard 


the our with 


for us to attain and hold. 

Many requirements had to be ful- 
filled before affiliation could be 
secured but we are now happy to 
report that St. Joseph’s School of 
Philosophy has been tentatively af- 
filiated as a Senior College with the 
Catholic University of America. 

In addition to Father Aquinas, 
Fr. Stephen Sullivan, S.A., Fr. Roman- 
us Dunne, S.A. and Fr. Claver Giblin, 
S.A. teach at St. Joseph’s. Assigned to 
the house also are Fr. Salvatore But- 
ler, S.A. who takes care of the patients 
at Raybrook Sanitarium and Fr. 
Adunatus Panittieri who takes care 
of the recently established cloistered 
Carmelite Convent in Saranac Lake. t 


Worp was REcEIvED 
recently from our Procurator General 
in Rome, Very Rev. Father Raphael 
Grande, S.A., of a wonderful and 
singular privilege granted to the 
Friars. His Eminence, Nicola Cardinal 
Canali, Grand Penitentiary of the 
Catholic Church, has attached to St. 
Francis’ Chapel at Graymoor a Plenary 
Indulgence, to be gained once a day 
by anyone visiting the chapel and 
praying for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. 

The readers of the Annals can well 
imagine how happy this has. made 
us here at Graymoor, for it has made 
St. Francis’ Chapel very precious. We 
are particularly happy for this great 
privilege because of the vast number 
of pilgrims who come to Graymoor 
during the summer months. It will 











afford an opportunity for them to gain 
the Plenary Indulgence each time that 
they visit Graymoor. 


We wave quite a bit 
of scholastic news this month. During 
the Christmas vacation the Fifth Ed- 
ucational Conference of the Society 
was held at Graymoor under the 
chairmanship of Fr. Wilfrid Brennan, 
S.A. Delegates from our three houses 
at Montour Falls, Saranac Lake and 
Washington assembled for discussion 
on various scholastic problems. 

The Very Rev. Father General, S.A. 
said the opening mass and preached 
a sermon stressing the high calling 
and the grave responsibilities of 
Lectors, or teachers, in our Society. 

Fr. DeSales Standerwick, S.A. read 
a paper on Basic Attitude Towards 
Teaching. The discussion on this sub- 
ject was read by Fr. Kenneth Dough- 
erty, S.A. Fr. Ralph Thomas, S.A. of 
the Minor Seminary, Fr. Romanus 
Dunne, S.A. of the School of Philos- 
ophy, and Fr. Kenneth Dougherty, 
S.A. of the School of Theology read 
papers on Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the Seminary. Fr. Gregory Figue- 
roa read _ the these 
papers. 

The Conference was brought to a 
close by Fr. Roger Matzerath’s dis- 
cussion of the paper read by Fr. Noel 
McSweeney, S.A., The Operation of 
the Vocational Department. 

Fr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. re- 
cently read a paper at the sixth 
annual Mariological Society of Amer- 
ica in St. 


discussion on 


Louis. His paper was 
entitled “Contemporary American 
Protestant Attitudes Toward the Di- 


vine Maternity.” In preparation for 
the paper he sent out questionnaires 





Fr. Aquinas Thomas, S.A. 


17 Protestant de- 
nominations located in 29 States and 
the District of Columbia. His paper 
was based on the 100 replies he 
received. In percentage the answers 
disclosed that 64% did not believe 
that Mary is the Mother of God, 15% 
were not sure whether she is or not 
and 21% believed in her divine mater- 
nity. Father Kenneth emphasized 
that the survey could not be taken as 
a statistical sample of all Protestant 
ministers in the United States, but he 
said that, small as it was, it did offer 
some insight into what Protestants 
thought about the Blessed Mother. 
He discovered that many Protes- 
tants misunderstand the distinction 
taught by the Church between the 
adoration given to God and the rever- 
ence and worship given to the 
Blessed Mother and the Saints. As he 
said, “The quarrel over worship of 
Mary is a case of defining terms, of 
semantic difficulty.” 
Beyond the difficulty 


to 270 ministers of 


over the 





Fr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


word worship Father Kenneth said 
that the survey showed two principal 
reasons why so many Protestants do 
not accept Mary as the Mother of 
God. One is that strains of Nestorian- 
ism have crept into Protestant the- 
ologies. (Nestorius was a fifth century 
heretic who taught that there were 
two persons in Christ, the divine and 
the human, and that Mary is the 
Mother only of Christ the Man.) The 
other reason was the belief held by 
a few ministers that Christ Himself is 
not divine, is not the Son of God. 

Of the ministers who believe that 
Mary is the Mother of God, Father 
Kenneth said, “These children of Mary 
are in truth among a strange company 
in the sects.” 

He also said that there are signs 
of more intensified protests against 
Our Lady by controversialists in the 
sects but he hoped that the contro- 
versies might be a way of light for 
the defenders of Mary and a way 
back to the Church and her Son. 

Father Kenneth, who is on the 
faculty of Theology at our Atonement 





Fr. Gregory Figueroa, S.A. 


Seminary in Washington, teaches 
Philosophy at the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland in Baltimore. Tt 


@or Friars in The- 
ology take their courses at the Atone- 
ment Seminary of the Holy Ghost in 
Washington under the direction of 
our own friar teachers. Fr. Gregory 
Figueroa, S.A., Rector of the Semin- 
ary, recently sent us word that he 
was working on the affiliation of our 
House of Theology with the Catholic 
University of America. He tells us that 
he does not think he will have much 
difficulty making the necessary ar- 
rangements. The main benefit of such 
an affiliation, in addition to setting 
and maintaining standards, is that it 
will be possible for us to send a cleric 
to the University for his fourth year 
and have him obtain a degree in 
Sacred Theology at the end of the 
year, 


Tue Lamp rakes this 
opportunity to extend its sincerest 
congratulations to two of the Gray- 
moor Friar-Priests who are observing 
the Silver Jubilee of their ordination 
this year. They are Fathers Matthias 
and Januarius. Father Matthias is sta- 
tioned in Japan at the Graymoor 
Catholic Mission in Tsurumi, in the 
Diocese of Yokohama. Father Janu- 
arius is stationed at the Preparatory 
Seminary, St. John’s, Montour Falls, 


By way of celebration, there will 
be a dinner in honor of Father Mat- 
thias at the Friars’ house in Tsurumi, 
with Bishop Arai, of Yokohama in 
attendance. The celebration for Father 
Januarius will be transferred to the 
summer time here at Graymoor, but 
at Montour Falls there will be a 
dinner in his honor at the Seminary. 
Our readers are asked to remember 
the Jubilarians in their prayers on 
this great occasion. 
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TENSIONS IN THE SOVIET 
SATELLITES 

(From page 15) most effective weap- 
on used by the workers of Czecho- 
slovakia against the regime. This 
resistance to Communist demands dis- 
rupted the whole economic planning 
and played a major role in the eco- 
nomic crash which brought about the 
currency reform in 1953. As _ their 
newspapers reported: 

“Unjustified absenteeism in six 
months of 1952 resulted in the loss 
of 2,906,000 work shifts with which 
a whole new city could have been 
built.” 

Despite the slave-driving measures 
of the Red Government in Bulgaria, 
sabotage is high. The party press di- 
vulges: “Secretly and timidly, the 
enemy puts sand in the machinery, 
damages equipment, wrecks trains, 
writes slogans on walls, sends threat- 
ening letters to our leading workers.” 

Of the Bulgarian intellectuals who 
have survived, many are shying away 
from current political and cultural is- 
sues in order to avoid trouble. The 
resultant stagnation of intellectual 
and artistic pursuits has become a 
serious problem to the party. Produc- 
tion has been so devitalized that no 
literary works were found in Bulgaria 
worthy of awards for 1952. Outcries 
against the regimentation and party 
interference in cultural matters have 
been voiced even by Communists. 

In Czechoslovakia the poet Fran 
tisek Halas, before he died in 1949, 
sent a long message to his friends 
abroad in which he said: “What then 
is the situation of an intellectual in 
this inhuman and ghastly world? ... 
He has no opportunity to say anything 
. .. no newspaper or periodical would 
print one sentence which was _ not 
entirely in conformity with the pre- 
determined political line. If he tried 
to express an honest, different opin- 
ion he would be declared an enemy 
of the state, a traitor, a spy. He 
would read the most nonsensical things 
about himself and what he said would 
be perverted into a terrible lie. He 
would have no possibility of defense 


Under these conditions many writ- 
ers and artists in Czechoslovakia have 
ceased their activity because they 
could not submit to the dictate of 
the party. Those who tried to resist 
were either silenced or prosecuted. 
On July 4, 1952, 15 Catholic writ- 
ers and intellectuals were sentenced 
to five to 22 years on charges of “high 
treason and espionage.” 

Unable to produce anything capa- 
ble of meeting both the standards 
of good literature and the demands 
of the Communist hierarchy, many 
Rumanian novelists, poets and _play- 
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wrights have simply ceased to write. 
The repeated exhortations of the Red 
press to produce literary works pass 
unheeded. And the new novelists who 
have emerged have not produced 
anything but mechanical efforts to 
comply with the party directives in 
order to earn their daily bread. 

Of course, there is 
question the correctness of official 
statistics showing impressive figures 
for the number of books printed in 
Rumania nowadays. But a closer ex- 
amination will reveal that the bulk 
of published material consists of trans 
lations of Russian books, technical 
handbooks, or reprints of expurgated 
Rumanian classics, not to mention pop- 
ular propaganda booklets. Original 
works are unhealthily scarce. 

Even more serious from the Com- 
munist point of view is the situation 
in the world of scholars and teachers. 
Novels do not have to be delivered 
daily, but lectures do. The regime 
is therefore forced to employ a great 
many Rumanian scholars whose views 
are not compatible with Marxism. 
Every now and then they are vio- 
lently taken to task, but most get 
away with a public apology and a 
promise which does not seem always 
to be kept—to do better in the future. 

The main difficulty in the path of 
the satellite Communists may be 
summed up by a paraphrase of the 
famous question: Quis custodiet ipsum 
custodem? Who will teach the teach- 
ers? The party leaders are perfectly 
clear in their minds that: “The ideo- 
logical arming of the party, of the 
working masses, our scientists, writers 
and artists...is a decisive condition 
for progress toward socialism... for 
the idealogical level of a number of 
party members is still low.” 

But where can they get those ideo- 
logical arms? 

As we have literature, the 
press, the universities show serious 
deficiencies. And even the fountain- 
head itself of Marxism-Leninism is 
polluted. Thus the night universities of 
Bucharest, Cluj, Arad, Stalintown, 
and other cities, are under criticism 
for allowing the delivery of lectures 
“with grave theoretical errors and dis- 
tortions of the teachings of Marx and 
Lenin... propaganda of subjectivism.” 

On their own admission, the Com- 
munists have little ground for opti- 
mism in Rumania. There are simply 
not enough able and convinced Com- 
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munists in the country to train the 
cadres needed to fill the party organs 
and the inflated Government bureaus, 
and the great majority of the state 
and party functionaries are merely 
paying lip service to the powers that 
be. 

How about the youth in which the 
philosophy of any nation lies? “We 
have not yet succeeded,” complains 
a Czech Communist paper, “in gaining 
the majority of the youth for political 
indoctrination.” 

Perhaps the most significant 
element, writes one expert, are the dis- 
illusioned young idealists. “The infor- 
mation I have received as late as 1952 
indicates that they represent a large 
number of young people who were 
started on the road to resistance by 
resentment of the severe restrictions 
imposed on them by the regime... 
the youngsters who shouted the most 
enthusiastically for Gottwald in 1948 
are likely to be the Titoist leaders 
of the fifties.” 

In 1952 Bulgaria papers raved: 
“We must wage a merciless war on 
bourgeois views, culture and morality, 
and all manifestations of cosmopoli- 
tanism and leanings toward western 
culture and art. Youth chapters must 
step up the anti-religious propaganda.” 
Unraveling this doubletalk we can 
surmise that youth preferred western 
ideas, culture and art, adhered to 
filial loyalty and refused to denounce 
and betray their parents and leaned 
toward religion. 

The tensions covered above are 
based mainly on conclusions drawn 
from Communist “self-criticism.” It 
would obviously be difficult to prove 
that in one instance a case had been 
singled out by the Communist spokes- 
man because it was typical, and in 
another because it was exceptional. 
But rolled all together it is also quite 
obvious that the impracticability of 
forcing Communism down a captive 
people’s throat is going to bedevil 
the Soviet no end in the years 


ahead. T 





RELICS OF OUR REDEMPTION 
(From page 7) Mystery of our 
Rosary. Sections of a pillar declared 
to be parts of the original are pre- 
served in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem* and in St. 
Praxedes’ in Rome. St. Jerome, who 
died in 420, asserted that in his day 
the blood of the Savior was still visi- 
ble on the pillar. 


Veronica's Veil 


The sixth Station of our Way of 
the Cross represents a fearless woman 
wiping the Holy Face covered with 
blood, sweat, and derisive spittle. 




















Who was this charitable friend in 
need? What has been the fate of the 
veil on which the grateful Savior left 
the imprint of His features distorted 
by physical and mental torture? 

Tradition holds that the compas 
sionate Womans name was originally 
Berenice. Some scholars affirm that 
she had been healed by Our Lord, and 
that her charitable gesture on Good 
Friday was the last of many acts of 
gratitude toward the Wonder Work 
er of Galilee. By means of the pre- 
cious veil Berenice is said to have 
obtained later the conversion of the 
morose and embittered Tiberius, sec- 
ond Emperor of Rome. 

The holy relic was brought to Rome 
about the year 700. Today it is one 
of the great treasures of St. Peter's 
Basilica. 

How did the name Berenice give 
way to Veronica? A study of the latter 
reveals that it is a compound of the 
Latin verus (true) and the Greek 
eikon (image). The term, which 
could be applied literally to the im- 


press of Christ’s sacred features upon | 


the fabric, was later erroneously 





made to designate the kindhearted | 
woman who befriended our Redeem- | 


er on His sorrowful ascent. 
The Seamless Robe and the Lance 


Mention is made of this tunic in 
the 19th chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. The Confraternity 
text reads: “The soldiers therefore, 
when they had crucified Him, took 
His garments and made of them four 
parts, to each soldier a part, and also 
the tunic. Now the tunic was with- 
out seam, woven in one piece from 
the top. They therefore said to one 
another, “Let us not tear it, but let 
us cast lots for it, to see whose it 
shall be.’ That the Scripture might 
be fulfilled which says, “They divided 
my garments among them; and for 
my vesture they cast lots.’ These 
things therefore the soldiers did.” 
(John, 19, 23-24) 

Various authorities are convinced 
that the tunic without seam is the 
relic in safekeeping at the Cathedral 
of Treves, in Germany. It is first men- 


tioned in history in the year 1106. | 
Four centuries later, Pope Julius II | 


sanctioned its exhibition in public 
every seven years. 

A German lithograph issued during 
the exhibition of the seamless robe 
at Treves in 1891 depicts St. Helena 
with arms extended uplifting the 
blessed garment. 

St. John is the only Evangelist who 
makes mention of the soldier who 
opened the side of the dead Christ 
with a lance. The Roman Martyrology 
gives his name as Longinus and re- 
ports that he was (Cont. on page 20) 








EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 


COOPERATE with a 
struggling missionary! 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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Consult your newspaper 
for station and time in 
your locality or write to 
Father Director, Ave Maria 
Hour, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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RELICS OF OUR REDEMPTION 
(From page 19) converted and died 
for his faith at Caesarea, in Cappa- 
docia. His feast is observed on March 
15, ten days before that of St. Dismas, 
the repentant thief who was cruci- 
fied with Our Lord. 

The Holy Lance is preserved in 
St. Peter’s Basilica, in Rome. 

The inscription written in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin and placed by or- 
der of Pilate above the head of the 
Crucified is preserved in the Roman 
Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. 
There also are found two holy thorns 
used in the mock coronation of Christ 
the King and one of the sacred nails 
that pierced His flesh, 


The Holy Shroud 


It is recorded in St. Matthew (Ch. 
27, 59-60) that Joseph of Arimathea 
took the dead Body of Christ, 
“wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 
and laid it in his new tomb, which 
he had hewn in the rock.” Are we 
absolutely sure that the linen cloth 
that was found folded on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection has come 
down to us? Thank God, we are. 

Witnesses who go back to the 
eleventh century attest the presence 
of the Holy Shroud in the Imperial 
Palace at Constantinople, where every 
Good Friday it was exposed in the 
chapel to the veneration of the faith- 
ful. 

In the year 1204 the precious cloth 
disappeared and was not heard of 
again for more than a century. Then 
around 1350 a Crusader, Lord de 
Charney, brought it to the French 
city of Troyes. During the epidemic 
that afflicted Milan in 1577, St. 
Charles Borromeo made a vow to go 
on foot to venerate the Holy Shroud 
that he might obtain the cessation of 
the terrible scourge. To save the em- 
inent Cardinal a long and fatiguing 
journey across the Alps, Duke Em- 
manuel Philibert had the Holy Shroud 
removed to Turin, where it has re- 
mained ever since. The Dukes of 
Savoy built a Royal Chapel adjoining 
the Cathedral of Turin to store the 
sacred relic, which is located behind 
the grille above the two altars. 

The Holy Shroud is in good condi- 
tion, save for the two dozen patches 
that have been added in by the Poor 
Clares of Chambery, following a fire 
that partly damaged the sacred linen 
on December 3, 1532. The cloth of 
Christ’s burial is a sheet about 14 
feet three inches long and three feet 
seven inches wide. The imprint of the 
frontal and dorsal parts of the Body 
of Christ are exactly five feet 11 
inches in height. The Body was laid 


on half of the linen, while the other 
half was brought down over it. 

It has been argued that a linen 
sheet such as the Shroud could not 
have remained intact for 2,000 years. 
Scientific investigation, however, has 
shown linen to be the most durable 
of the textile fibers. The linen in 
question is woven in a herringbone 
pattern with each warp thread pass- 
ing alternately over three woof- 
threads and under one, thus making 
for greater strength and durability. 
The argument does not hold water 
when one recalls that the ruins of 
the American Mound Builders, the 
homes of the Swiss Lake Dwellers, 
and the tombs of Egypt have revealed 
linens antedating the lifetime of Our 
Lord by some 2,000 years. That linen 
is extremely durable is proved by the 
fact that from the linen mummy wrap- 
pings of ancient Egypt the nimble- 
fingered Arabs made garments for 
street and house wear. Various speci- 
mens of linen fabrics dating from the 
B.c. centuries can be found in the 
British Museum and in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Holy Shroud was photographed 
for the first time in 1898 by Secundo 
Pia, an Italian photographer. Pope 
Leo XIII declared that the photo- 
graph with its undeniable revelation 
of the true likeness of Our Lord was 
a providential event and a “means 
well adapted to our time to stimulate 
everywhere a revival of the religious 
spirit.” 

Our new Saint, Pius X, later re- 
ferred to the photograph as the “true 
image of the Holy Shroud,” and em- 
phasized that small-scale reproduc- 
tions of the Face of Christ as seen on 
the Shroud could be a very effective 
aid in meditating on the sufferings 
and death of Christ Our Lord. He 
made it known that he wished this 
image to be spread all over the world 
and revered in every Christian home. 
He further recommended it to all 
bishops and priests and granted a 
special blessing to all who would 
promote the image and the cult of 
the Christ of the Shroud. After many 
years of critical investigation, Pope 
Pius XI stated: “We have made a 
personal study of the Shroud, and We 
are convinced of its authenticity. Ob- 
jections have been made, but they 
are worthless.” : 

Francis Cardinal Spellman has giv- 
en his imprimatur to the following 
prayer in honor of the Holy Face as 
depicted on ‘the Shroud: 

“O Lord Jesus, Who by a singular 
prodigy didst leave for us upon Thy 
Holy Shroud the imprint of Thy Most 
Holy Body, so cruelly tortured and 
put to death for our salvation, to- 
gether with the image of Thy Most 
































Holy Face, that wicked men by 
wounds and blows disfigured, grant 
us through the merits of Thy many 
sufferings, that by venerating on 
earth the Image of Thy Holy Face, 
upon which the very Angels long to 
gaze, we may be made worthy to 
contemplate It forever in Heaven. 
Amen.” 





THE TYPEWRITER 

(From page 12) was on pins and 
needles. “Hurry up, kid! I felt my 
rheumatism last night—that’s a sure 
sign of rain. I should never had let a 
kid tackle this job, anyway....If I 
lose all my crop in the rain... .” 

It was my first time away from 
home, too; and sometimes in the still 
of the evening, I'd ask myself how I 
ever got there. My valley home was 
ten miles below that sweep of plain. 
I'd vision the lamp lit, the family 
gathered around the table in the old 
happy, comradely way. Then choking 
waves of homesickness would sweep 
over me. Even the memories of trying 
to lead old Pat from the pasture 
seemed like a wondrous idyll that 
would never come my way again. 

As the days passed and the work 
grew and grew, I passed into a state 
of stupor. I remember the hot winds 
on the stubble, the whir of partridges, 
the crackle of the sheaves. I re- 
member praying it wouldn't rain. I 
remember wishing it was all over, so 
I could be down with my family again, 
in the easy routine of home life. 

The only way I could cheer my- 
self was to think of the fortune I'd 
make with that typewriter. Some day, 
when I never had to farm any more, 
I'd come back to all those hills that I 
was toiling over. I'd sit down and 
remember— 

“Kid!” It would be Mr. Wrycjoski, 
yelling above the rattle of the binder. 
“Get up off that ground and stook!” 

Sometimes I set myself a goal of a 
hundred stooks extra, just to keep 
going. Sometimes I kept my eye on 
the top of a knoll, working up to it 
like a mountain climber to a high 
peak. Other times I kept my eyes on 
the bundles, not looking up till I 
had stumbled to the edge of the 
row. There were days when Mr. Wry- 
cjoski got so far ahead of me that 
I'd wonder (hopefully) if the binder 
had broken down—or if he was still 
in the Province of Alberta. 

But the end came. The last bundle 
of grain was planted on its jagged 
butt, the last cap-sheaf pointed its 
ripe nose to the north-west. Mr. 
Wrycjoski looked over the dotted 
yellow fields, admitted the sight was 
good, and told me he'd pay me in 
two weeks, in (Cont. on page 22) 
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THE TYPEWRITER 
(From page 21) accordance with our 
agreement. 

Wearily I tramped down the eve 
ning road, but now that road led up 
to the sunset clouds, beyond which 
was a world where incredulous-faced 
people begged for autographed copies 
of my books, while nearby hovered 
dear old Miss Featherdown. snivel 
ling with pride... and Mr. Wryejoski, 
to whom the first book was dedicated. 

By the time I got home, the after- 
colors of sunset had faded in the west 
and a string of ducks trailed across a 
wash of late-September night sky. 
Indoors the coal-oil lamp winked. 

My father was pulling off his socks 
in the kitchen and rubbing them gen- 
tly over his toes. Mother had a cup of 
tea ready on the stove. The kids had 
gone to bed, but they came pounding 
downstairs in their shirt-tails, glad to 
see me home. 

“Was it too hard, Stanley?” asked 
my mother anxiously. 

“Oh, heck no, Mother!” I said. 

“Working for the stranger’s not like 
working at home, eh?” said my father 
shrewdly. 

“The experience did me good, Pa,” 
I said airily. I drank tea slowly, like a 
hero returned in triumph, and _ at 
least my two kid brothers seemed 
impressed. 

When I finally started upstairs for 
bed, stiff in every joint, Dad turned 
in the kitchen and said casually: 
“Jump lively in the morning, Stanley. 
Ive been cutting two days, and I'm 
asking you to catch up with the stook- 
ing in case it rains.” 

So next morning at six I was stook- 
ing again in our own low fields. In 
the blistering heat of the afternoon, 
I thought, each time, I'd never make 
the circle to the big stook which 
shaded a lard-pail filled with spring 
water. By an intuition only mothers 
will understand, my mother sent the 
kids with a fresh pail every time I 
needed it most. 

The binder Dad had_ borrowed 
was only a little five-foot, compared to 
Mr. Wrycjoski’s big eight-foot, so my 
father worked longer hours, hoping 
to get our crop “down” before the 
neighbors needed the binder back. 
It was hard on the oxen, better for a 
slow, heavy pull than horses, but not 
built to keep up to the walking pace 
that binding demanded. 

“Poor brutes,” my father would say 
at nightfall, as old Pat led the others 
to the trough for water. “Poor old 
Pat! If it wasn’t for you, many a time 
we'd have gone hungry here.” 

Dead tired myself, I resolved then 
that one of my first books would be 
addressed to farmers who talked to 
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their oxen and forgot to say anything 
to their own sons. 

Came the last morning and a high 
wind that stripped the west pasture 
bush and filled the sky with colored 
leaves. The perfume of dying sap- 
scent rose from every hollow. Ducks 
wheeled in flight; crows dotted our 
stocks, eating grasshoppers as they 
sheltered from the wind. My spirits 
were as gay as the breeze-streaked 
sky, for the stocking was done. 

Now only the threshing remained; 
then firewood for the winter; then a 
monstrous snowstorm, I hoped, that 
would confine us to the house for six 
months. That way, I figured, I should 
get at least my first book done. 

The next morning old Pat wouldn't 
leave his stall. He wouldn't eat. 
Worse, he let us handle him any old 
way we liked. Dad was so worried, he 
wrapped him in the best blanket Ma 
had in the house. 

“Aw, he just pulled too hard, Pa,” 
I was saying cheerfully, when a 
shadow fell across the barn door. 

It was Mr. Wrycjoski. 

I jumped to my feet with a neigh- 
borly smile. “Mr. Waycotski,” I said, 
in a man-to-man voice, “you needn't 
have bothered coming all that distance 
down here just to pay me. I was 
going up on Sunday—” 

“Kid,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, in a flat 
voice, “maybe that wind didn’t hurt 
you—you're low here. But me—I’m 
on the hills. Half my stooks are down. 
And nine times out of ten, after a 
wind she rains.’ 

There are moments that seem to 
last for eternity. That was one of 
them. I remembered my agreement: 
if the stooks fell, he didn’t have to 
pay me. 

“What you say,” said Mr. Wrycjoski, 
if you restook ’em—then I pay you?” 

I looked at my dad, my heart in 
my eyes. I knew he was anxious to 
start the fall plowing. Father gave me 
a sad, searching glance, then he 
started caressing old Pat again. “All 
right, Stanley.” 

As I raced to the house to get my 
jacket, I heard Mr. Wrycjoski say to 
Dad: “Funny kid that, Mr. Harrison 
—he still can’t pronounce my name.” 

“Well, that is odd,” my father 
agreed, with only part of his mind 
on the visitor. “Do you know anything 
about sick oxes, Mr. Caypotski?” 


The re-stooking of Mr. Wrycjoski’s 
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windward knolls was at least a change 
of torture. The bright sun and dry 
Alberta winds had dried the straw, 


so t 


iat the bundles were not nearly 
so heavy. To even the ledger, the 
prickly day-nettle, which grew low in 
the wheatfields and was always 
green at cutting time, had now dried 
out; and each time I slung two bun- 
dles under my arm, the jagged dry 
barbs punctured my sides like naked 
pincushions. | envied Mr. Wrycjoski 
hauling granaries down to the old 
slough bottoms, in preparation for the 
threshing ahead. 

At each mealtime, the farmer would 
heap an enormous plate with ham, 
potatoes and anywhere from six to a 
dozen fried eggs, depending, as he 
said, on whether he was hungry or 
not. In between mouthfuls, he kept 
wanting to know if I was still going to 
be an author. The way he kept talk- 
ing about it, you would have thought 
it was not an honest way to want to 
earn a living. 

When the last of the fallen sheaves 
were crisping again in the perfect 
harvest sunlight, I was paid the 
wages agreed on. Ten cents an acre 
four limp, dirty, beautiful ten-dollar 
bills. It was the first time I had ever 
even held forty whole dollars and I 
had the weird feeling that I was still 
stocking and this was a delirium 
caused by overwork. 

After supper, Mr. Wrycjoski walked 
as far as the gate with me and gave 
me some parting advice. 

“Kid, I been thinking. What are 
you gonna write about? You ain't 
been nowhere. You gotta meet in- 
teresting people...see something 
besides bush country. You gotta trav- 
el.” 

“All I need is a typewriter, Mr. 
Wrayoutski,” I told him, with a shin- 
ing faith. “Thanks again—and good- 
bye.” 

“Goodbye, kid,” said Wrycjoski, 
with something like both sorrow and 
pity in his eyes. “I sure hope she 
don't rain till threshing’s done.” 

On the homeward trek once more, 
I kept the stooking money rolled in 
my right hand, and my fist in my 
overall pocket. The days were getting 
shorter now; the afternoons were hot 
and still, the nights windy and cold. 
That night, a bright moon cast shad- 
ows from the dark naked bush that 
rustled along the roadside. A coyote 
skirled from a knoll, and faraway 
farm dogs answered. There was a 
faint bugling above me, and I saw an 
arrowhead of wild geese etched across 
the moon. It was the loveliest night 
of my whole life—because tomorrow 
I'd be sending to Edmonton for a 
second-hand typewriter. 

As I turned up (Cont. on page 24) 














THE LiLies OF ST. ANTHONY. Most 
people are familiar with the statue 
painting or print of St. Anthony with 
a lily in his left hand. It is a coinci- 
dence that the fragrant flower blooms 
particularly in the June 
when the Church celebrates the feast 
of the saint. 

On the feast of the Paduan saint 
in 1680 a freshly cut lily was placed 
in the hand of his statue in the 
Church at Mentosea d’Agesco in Aus- 
tria. The flower did not wither but for 
a whole year retained its fragrance 
and the following year bore two lilies 
and filled the church with their sweet 
odor. An official investigation fol- 
lowed and the miracle proved to be 
genuine; it was regarded as heaven's 
testimony for the purity of the saint. 

A similar miracle took place at 
Marcasso on the island of Corsica, 
famous as the homeland of Napoleon. 
Although the Franciscans were forced 
to leave after Napoleon banished 
them the little Franciscan church in 
the city remained open. It continued 
to be the scene of ceremonies and 
prayers on St. Anthony’s feast day; 
here the people were accustomed to 
place flowers at the foot of his statue. 

Several months after the feast in 
June the lilies placed before Anthony 
were found fresh and beautiful, while 
the other flowers had wilted. 

These two miracles have given rise 
to the practice of blessing lilies on 
the 13th of June, a custom approved 
by Pope Leo XIII. The solemn bless- 
ing resembles the blessing of candles 
on Candlemas Day or of palms on 
Palm Sunday. Before the solemn Mass 
the deacon sings that portion of the 
gospel as recorded by St. Matthew: 
“Consider how the lilies of the field 
grow; they neither toil nor spin, yet 
I say to you that not even Solomon 
in all his glory was arrayed as one of 
these. But if God so clothes the grass 
of the field which flourishes today 
but tomorrow is thrown into the oven, 
how much more you, O you of little 
faith! 

“Therefore do not be anxious say- 
ing, ‘What shall we eat?’ or “What 
shall we drink?’ or “What are we to 
put on?’ (for after all these things the 
Gentiles seek) ; for your Father knows 
that you need all these things. But 
seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice and all these things shall 
be given you besides.” (6:28-33) 

Next follows the blessing itself. The 


middle of 
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At St.Anthonv’s Feet 


celebrant sings the following prayer: 
“O God, the and _preserver 
of the human race, lover of spotless 
purity, giver of spiritual grace, and 
bestower of eternal salvation; by Thy 
holy blessing bless these lilies which 
we Thy suppliants present to Thee 
this day as a token of gratitude in 
honor of Thy confessor, St. Anthony, 
and which we beg to be blessed. By 
the saving sign of Thy most holy 
Cross, shed on them a heavenly dew. 

“O most clement Lord, who has 
given them to man for the sweetness 
of their fragrance and the healing 
of infirmities, fill and strengthen them 
with such power, that in whatever 
sickness they may be used, or in 
whatever house or place they may 
be placed, or wherever carried with 
devotion, through the intercession of 
this Thy same servant, Anthony, they 
may put to flight the evil spirits, 
lead to holy purity, keep away all 
ailments, and bring peace and grace 
to all who serve Thee. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen.” 

The lilies are then distributed, the 
people go in procession carrying the 
flowers and sing the responsory of St. 
Anthony. The ceremony concludes 
with a prayer sung by the celebrant 
at the altar. 


creator 


Sr. ANTHONY’s o1L. This sacramental 
is another form of the St. Anthony’s 
Lily. It is obtained by pressing the 
blessed lilies; or by placing the lilies 
in olive oil during the blessing. 


“WITH SERENE SURENESS he traces the 
golden circle of the mission of the 
Word Incarnate, and proceeds to 
move calmly between the Old and 
New Testaments; and culling freely, 
now from the rich blossoms of the 
sapiental books, now from the ripe 
fruits of the Pauline epistles, he weaves 


both into a crown of glory, grace, and - 


splendor for Christ the King and 
Center of all.... 

“If I may presume to synthesize the 
theology of the Doctor Evangelicus 
after his form and fashion, I 
would say that he placed the grand 
old Book of the Bible in view of all; 
he explained page after page, story 
after story, as a mother would explain 
a picture book to her children. His 
aim was to engender and foster ‘spirit 
and life’ in God’s children.” 

—Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


own 


SoME OF ST. ANTHONY'S most famous 
sermons were delivered during the 
holy season of Lent. His preaching 





dealt with grace and sin, salvation 
and eternal punishment, union with 
God and the loss of Him forever. 
Surely these are fitting topics for this 
period of the Church’s year, necessary 
for meditation today as well as when 
Anthony preached to the thousands 
who gathered in the public squares 
and along the Italian hillsides. 


PRAYERS TO ST. ANTHONY. “O glorious 
Saint! protector of the innocent, thou 
didst make a child only a few days 
old speak to save the honor of its 
mother; we beseech thee, obtain for 
us the grace of being strong and sub- 
missive to the Will of God in the 
midst of unjust persecutions and of 
preserving intact the peace and pu- 
rity of our souls.” 

“O glorious Saint! in imitation of 
our divine Redeemer, thou didst spend 
thy life for the salvation of souls; we 
beseech thee, obtain for us the grace 
to become saints, to die a happy 
death, and to praise God forever with 
thee and all the saints 
in heaven.” 


and angels 


CARDINAL GUY DI 
dangerously ill, was miraculously 
healed by St. Anthony. He then 
made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the saint and left there a beautiful 
reliquary with these words: . Star 
of Spain, pearl of poverty, father of 
knowledge, model of purity, light 
of Italy, doctor of divine truth, and 
glory of Padua.” 


MONTFORT, being 


“O Giorious saint! thy ardent love 
of God merited for thee the happy 
privilege of receiving and caressing 
in thy arms the Divine Infant Jesus; 
we beseech thee, obtain for us the 
grace of receiving Him in the Blessed 
Eucharist with love and fervent de- 
votion.” 
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THE TYPEWRITER 

(From page 22) our lane, I saw the 
lantern bobbing towards the barn 
through the dark, swaying trees, al- 
ways so thin and naked this time of 
year. It was like the whole bush 
country was sorrowing, getting ready 
to rest. 

I wondered about the light, for it 
was away past the oxen’s feeding time. 
In the yard, I saw my mother and 
my kid brothers flitting about. Mother 
was wringing her hands. 

“It’s old Pat,” she said. “Your father 
thinks he’s dying.” 

“Don’t be always worrying, Ma,” 
I chided her. “You know old Pat 
you couldn't kill him with a rifle. Just 
dangle an oat bundle under his nose 
and watch him come to life.” 

I went over to the barn to cheer 
up Father, but he—old Pat, I mean— 
was already dead. The tears were 
slipping down my father’s cheeks. 

“Poor old Pat!” said my father. 
“He killed himself for us. But he 
wouldn't let himself die till the last 
bundle was down. Stanley, he knew 
we had to get it cut—no one can 
ever tell me that ox didn’t know.” 

“Sure, he knew, Dad,” I agreed 
huskily. “If it hadn’t been for him, 
many a time we'd have gone hungry 
on this farm.” 

That night we sat around the kit- 
chen stove, talking in thick voices 
about the first ox we ever had in 
Alberta. 

“Mind the times,” said Mother, her 
chin trembling, “when he’d come up 
to the house and eat rhubarb leaves? 
He was the only beast I ever knew 
would eat them.” 

“Yeah,” said my youngest brother, 
Bub, in awe. “He was the first ox I 
ever rode, too.” 

“Say, Dad”—this from my brother, 
Ed, who was past eleven and did a 
bit of trapping in the winter—“when 
you haul him out tomorrow, leave 
him in the old slough by the upper 
muskeg. Maybe I can trap some 
coyotes around him.” 

The connection between coyote 
skins and dollars reminded me. From 
my pocket I brought forth the wad 
of money. Everybody looked first at 
my right hand, then out of the win- 
dows, and nobody said anything. 

“He paid me,” I said unnecessarily. 

My mother cleared her throat. “It 
was dear bought,” she said. 

“I did enough work to kill four 
horses for that,” I said proudly. 

“Yeah,” said my father gruffly. 
“It’s yours. You go ahead and get 
your—your what-writer? I know how 
bad you’ve been counting on that.” 

After awhile I said slowly: “Dad 
...howre we going to get the fall 
plowing done without another ox?” 


“Let it lie!” said my mother sharply. 

My father could only nod. 

Something funny was happening to 
my heart then. It was as if, being away 
from home, I had got to know what 
home meant to me. It was as if I 
had got a glimpse of why I wanted to 
be an author. And I kind of 
ashamed in case they'd guess how I 


was 


suddenly felt towards them, as I 
never had_ before. 
“Naw—you take it,” I said gruffly. 


“After all, that’s why I wanted to get 
a typewriter. So I could get you some 
horses—and Mother some good 
dishes—” 

My mother got up suddenly and 
went into the living room. My dad 
just sat there, not saying anything. 

“Easy come, easy go, Dad,” I said, 
trying to cheer him—and myself—up. 

But I had to put the money be- 
tween his fingers to make him take it. 

“You better look sharp, Dad,” I 
said, “if you want to get another ox 
as good as old Pat.” 

All of a sudden my father got to 
his feet. He blew his nose hard and 
looked down at 

“Tll take it, son,” he 
maybe next year....There’s so many 
debts this year—so many things we 
have to get....” 

His voice trailed off suddenly. Then 
he gave a shout into the other room. 
“Nellie!” 

My mother came running in alarm. 

“What, Sam?” 

“Where's the pen and ink and my 
glasses?” 

“Sam... 

“Don’t ask questions, woman,” said 
my father, roaring. “And get to bed, 
all of you! There comes a time when 
a man will try anything... .” 

What he had in mind, he wouldn't 
tell us, though he sat up till two in 
the morning, cursing beneath his 
breath every time he spilled some 
ink. After breakfast, when he started 
out to look for an ox, he had the 
letter wrapped in a sheet of paper, to 
keep it from getting dirty in his over- 
alls pocket. Mother thought the strain 
of homesteading was affecting his 


me. 


said, “and 


mind. 
The geese passed from the sky. 
The thresher moved from farm to 


farm up the valley, cleaning up each 
homesteader’s_ fields. The stubble 
turned again in soft black rows, and 
frost lay on the underside of furrows 
in the morning. The days were shin- 
ing bright; and long into the night, 
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you could hear empty grain wagons 
rattling along the hard-baked roads. 

Now it was a wonderful thing for 
me to be sent to town for the week's 
mail; but as the days grew shorter 
still, and fleecy clouds colored the 
at night, I got to thinking of 
the winter to come, and a yearning 


moon 


would steal over me for something I 
wouldn't consciously think of till may- 
be next year again. 

Then, the day before it snowed, 
I went to the village. Seemed all the 
homesteaders were in there, buying 
winter clothes, hauling machinery to 
the blacksmith shop, standing on the 
corners talking. My only errand was 
to get the mail, for Father 
getting more and more impatient 
about the delay in receiving what he 


was 


vaguely referred to as “some news.” 

In summer the post office was a 
deserted place. But during these 
weeks, and up until Christmas, it was 
Mecca to those lonely homesteaders 
waiting for grain cheques, mail-order 


parcels and letters from far-away 
friends. 
That evening, as the mail was 


being sorted, the public cubicle be- 
and more crammed, till 
could squeeze in. Those 
listened to the — staccato 
pounding of the postmaster stamping 
the incoming letter mail ...the pause 
as he sorted it... the great dump as 
another bag was opened. Those out- 
side peered through the one barred 
window and shouted encouragement 
to those within. “Only one bag left . . . 
he'll soon be opening now... .” 

The postmaster, who'd been in the 
U.S. Marine Corps before coming to 
the Alberta bushland, appeared to- 
tally unaware of either the faces 
peering in at the window, or the 
crowd waiting for the wicket to open. 
With him formality increased in di- 
rect ratio to the tension and problems 
of office. With a dignity and deliber- 
ation no man in a similar position has 
ever equalled, he would open the 
wicket, pause for a moment with a 
look that instantly restored silence 
and order, then reach for a bundle 
of mail. 

Always the ritual was the same. 
Deftly he sifted the letters first, then 
the second-class mail. Shoving was 
useless—you waited his call. 

“Adams ... Appleby . . . Anderson 


came more 
no others 


inside 


In alphabetical order, each filed 
up. With the last posteard or circular, 
the postmaster dismissed them in his 
professional Texan drawl. “That’s all 
for Braebrook. ...That’s all for Cor- 
i ee 

“Harrison!” It was our turn at last. 

Of the miscellaneous assortment of 
bills, price lists (Cont. on page 26) 
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WHITE COLLAR sNoBs—Sometime 
around the turn of the century some- 
body managed to leave the national 
impression that “laborers” were one 
class of people (nice, mind you, but 
just “workers”) and the white collar 
men were of a breed apart. Today, 
if you're over 30, you may have be- 
come uneasily aware that a great 
social revolution has taken place. The 
salesman, government employee and 
store clerk still have their white-col- 


lar jobs, white-collar hours... and 
white-collar income—which doesn’t 
stand up very well alongside the 


plumber’s, the carpenter's and the 
Jaundryman’s any more. 

For all of ten years now I have 
heard their lament. “We’re caught in 
a squeeze. But never mind—when 
the gravy train passes, things will be 
different. These high-and-mighty 
workers will have to do a day’s work 
for a lot less money then.” 

Disillusioning though it may be, 
there is no sign that the mythical 
“gravy train” will ever pass. The in- 
dustrial revolution that had its birth 
with the spinning jenny and _ the 
steam engine is coming to fulfillment 
in petro-chemicals, jet planes and 
uraniums. The last war was won, as 
militarists recognize, not by the su- 
periority of manpower but by the 
superiority of mechanical know-how. 
Thus, we have entered the age of the 
specialist—and of the “common worker” 
behind him. Let me illustrate this. 

A recent survey showed that the 
United States is in danger of losing its 
“world leadership” in the next ten 
years simply because (at the time the 
survey was taken) there would only 
be 29,000 graduates in the field of 
science. In 1950, for comparison, there 
were 75,000. In 1953, from one of the 
top ten schools in the nation, with an 
enrollment of 10,000 students, only 
nine chemists were graduated. Ameri- 
ca needs 30,000 graduates a year to 
maintain her technological advances: 


ee 


for the next two years, she will get 
only an estimated 18,000 per year. 
So bad is the situation that such or- 
ganizations as United Aircraft Corpor- 
ation have begun inserting requests 
in nationally-circulated magazines ask- 
ing for “experienced engineers in many 
categories.” Every year “talent scouts” 
for huge American corporations (like 
Standard Oil) invade Canadian uni- 
versities, offering top graduates and 
students unheard-of salaries and bene- 
fits to move to the United States 
after graduation, to work for those 
companies. (I might add that most 
Canadian kids jump at the offers.) 

The point I want to make now is 
that parents—plus all young people 
reading this—should seriously consider 
this when planning for their chil- 
dren’s future. They should also under- 
stand why there is such a shortage. 
Dr. J. W. Neckers, who made the above 
survey, believes freshmen in our uni- 
versities are avoiding these courses 
(chemistry, engineering, etc.) because 
they require hard work and _persis- 
tance and permit the students too little 
time for such social activities as dating 
and football. (Just why do we send 
our youth to college?!) 

Getting back to our white-collar 
snobs again, would you like to know 
who, besides the specialists men- 
tioned above, are earning the “good” 
pay-cheques these days? Immigrants 
and others who are not afraid of 
rolling up their sleeves and working! 
I know German immigrants who, in 
three years, have built up almost 
fabulous businesses doing cement and 
concrete work—starting with sidewalks, 
patios, etc. Victoria, B.C., Canada, had 
a minor scandal on its hands recently 
because a junk collector bought a 
mansion right next door to the lieu- 
tenant-governor. A _ priest-friend of 
mine was telling me the other day 
about a mutual acquaintance who 
“flopped” as an insurance salesman. 
I'd lost track of him and was slightly 


startled to learn that, in seven years, 
he’d made over a quarter of a million 
dollars in the salvage business! 

If you, or yours, are out of work 
if you're contemplating a new business 
or beginning a career—maybe you'd 
better take a second look at what 
the statistics say. Of 8,058 business 
failures listed for a single year in 
the United States by Dun and Brad- 
street, only 95 were cleaning, dye- 
ing and clothing repair establishments. 
No less than 1,063 food stores went 
into bankruptcy. So did 864 eating 
and drinking places. 

In an effort to make this column as 
helpful as possible to you—as well as 
entertaining—I have decided to in- 
clude a number of full-length reports 
of this type throughout the year. In 
that spirit, let me elaborate still further 
on the subject of the disappearing 
white-collar class. I say “disappearing” 
—but they are dying hard! 

People in cities have now become 
so fixed in the white-collar rut that 
they are either unable or unwilling 
to put in their own cement sidewalks, 
do their own window cleaning, build 
their own garages—even walk to the 
corner cafe for their own ice-cream. 
Consequently, anyone willing to render 
these “menial” services for them can, 
and are, reaping a fortune. 

One enterprising fellow I know 
bought himself a confectionery that, 
because of poor location, was on the 
way out. He remedied the situation 
by buying an ice-cream maker and 
going out taking orders for weekly 
delivery of his own ice-cream. About 
one out of five wives became steady 
customers, and he is doing a thriving 
business. 

A Polish shoemaker, unable to speak 
very good English and sitting it out 
monotonously in a two-by-four shop, 
got himself a partner who started a 
shoe-delivery service. He began call- 
ing at homes—and for the first month 
never rang a doorbell without getting 
at least one pair of shoes to repair. 
The business has now expanded to 
include five full-time shoemakers. 
(The U.S. Dept. of Commerce, in- 
cidentally, estimates a good one-man 
shoe repair can be set up for a cash 
outlay of around $750. They estimate 
it will do a gross business of up to 
$225 a week—and shoe repairs, humble 
though they appear, rarely go broke.) 

One of the most successful home 
builders in our (Cont. on page 26) 
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‘go teach ye 
all nations 





The Graymoor Priest, in 


the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world 
winning souls for God’s 
Kingdom. His is a 
satisfying life of high 
adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 
us in our noble, 


thrilling work. 








GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


3raymoor, Garrison, New York 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 

[] Priesthood [ ] Brotherhood Age 

Name sional cinmartnaimeienes 

Address. = 


a Zone State = 


MOSTLY FOR MEN 
(From page 25) city started with exact- 
ly ten cents in his pocket and retired, 
after ten years, with half-a-million 
dollars. In Canada, and I presume in 
the States as well, thanks to National 
Housing, almost anyone can go into 
the business of building at least that 
first home. A good carpenter willing 
to work can build five houses alone 
in a year. In addition to his own 
wages, he can—by careful management 
and_ better-than-average construction 
—net himself at least $1,000 profit per 
home. If that man really loves his 
job, has some ideas and is willing to 
take a hammer instead of a_soft- 
cushioned seat in an office, he can 
gain security beyond anything the 
white-collar worker envisions. 

So it goes. Every day I see another 
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success story around me. A good typist 
tired of her $2,000 a year, opens her 
city’s first “Office Assistance” and 
small businessmen, occasional custo- 
mers and out-of-town businessmen 
have swelled it to where “Office Assist 
ance” occupies its own building and 
employs upwards of one hundred as- 
sociated working girls. The “Helpful 
Aunts” bureaus have proven not only 
a Godsend to mothers with big baby 
crops (which means almost all young 
mothers today) but have retired the 
originators of the schemes. The Chi- 
nese who begins his meteoric rise to 
fame by starting with an old laundry 
is, it turns out, a very shrewd busi- 
nessman. There may be _ nothing 
glamorous about ironing other folks’ 
garments, but there’s good money in 
it; in fact, the Dept. of Commerce 
again estimates the cleaning and dye- 
ing business can be started on as 
little as $3,000 and it takes only a 
short while to learn. 

I think it is time educators faced 
facts and told young people frankly 
how long it takes to become a success- 
ful journalist (about 15 years—if you 
have lots on the ball) or a brain 
surgeon (a little shorter time than 
that, but you need more money to 
get there) or corporation manager. 
There is not plenty of room at the 
top of the white-collar field: those 
on top usually have to fight tooth- 
and-nail for the jobs they hold. And 
no matter how glamorous an insurance 
business or stock brokerage office may 
seem to you, believe the experts 
usually there are a lot of well-estab- 
lished competitors ahead of you. 

Admittedly, not every man was 
born to be his own boss. Not every 
one has enough of the “free lance” 
in him to take the gamble on building 
and operating his own business. But 
you would be quite surprised to find 
out how many yearn to leave what 
they're in, how many are looking for 
some opportunity to work for them- 
selves and receive a_ proportionate 
reward. 

Well, if youre one of them, the 
experts’ advice is to look away from 
counters and cushions and gaze in- 
stead on places where you can dirty 
your hands and render a needed serv- 
ice. Even picking up empty beer 
bottles (five cents a dozen less than 
other outlets pay) has put men on 
their financial feet—for most people 
hate carting beer bottles back for a 
refund....An old truck, offering 
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“Little Local Delivery,” has serviced 
people who have no cars to go to 
the station for express and other ar- 
ticles. .. . Investment in a power lawn- 
mower has saved many a husband's 
sweat on a summer's day and yielded 
the enterprising owner a good income 
... People who haven't the time or 
know-how to make a good lawn will 
pay the expert who will—and it 
doesn't take a college education to 
learn how to make lawns. .. Home- 
owners on a new development have 
to have their black dirt hauled: you, 
if you aren’t too conscious of your 
white-collar culture, can earn good 
wages hauling ten loads a day. 

Opportunities in this field are seem- 
ingly limitless ...and I hope this ar- 
ticle will repay you, in many ways, 
in the years ahead. 





THE TYPEWRITER 

(From page 24) from fur-buyers, farm 
catalogues and the like, one letter 
suddenly riveted my attention. The 
envelope was long and bulky. It had 
a two-tone color and was plastered 
with stamps—American stamps. Even 
the postmaster paused suddenly and 
stared at it...as if, for a moment, it 
took him far into the past. 

Then the efficient mask slipped 
over his face. “And that’s all the mail 
for Harrison. ...” 

That letter—it was addressed to 
me! 

There, in that little country post- 
office, I opened it slowly, sure there 
was some mistake, But no—it was from 
Seattle—from a woman who was only 
a name to me—my aunt Abigail Porter. 

It was typed and signed with a 
great flourish; and it said, in part: 

“So, dear nephew, when Sam fi- 
nally wrote to me after all these years, 
telling me of your remarkable talents 
in writing and outlining the straitened 
circumstances in which you live, the 
appeal stirred memories of my own 
struggle upwards. I am, therefore, 
sending you the finest typewriter 
made in the U.S.A. It is a standard- 
model Fox, and it goes to you with 
my understanding and best wishes. 


There, in that post-office, jostled 
by people I had known all my life, 
I remember I was in a world apart. 
It was as if all my work and fears, 
all my hopes and dreams, had been 
saved up for that one moment. Noth- 
ing could break the enchanted spell. 

Not even the great bulk of Mr. 
Wrycjoski straightening up from the 
wicket...nor the drawling profes- 
sional voice of the ex-Texas post- 
master, taking a long deep breath and 
letting go: “And that’s all the mail 
for Whizzsowfski. . . .” 












Hi, TEENs! Let’s tackle the Mailbox 
first, for the answer to Sixteen’s letter 
is long overdue. Unfortunately, our 
friend didn’t include her return ad- 
dress, but preferred to have the an- 
swer printed in the column. Sometimes 
this requires several months since we 
are scheduled ahead. So, teens, if you 
want a more prompt and personal an- 
swer to your letter, be sure to include 
that return address. 


Dear Mrs. Alexander, 

I am a young Catholic girl, sixteen 
years of age, and a Junior in High School. 
I am very mixed up on the subject of 
boys and dating. My friends and I would 
like you to write an article on this. 

My situation is this: I am about to 
have my first real date with a boy, seven- 
teen, whom I have for many years liked 
and respected. Recently I attended a 
party at which he was present. While the 
kids were talking and joking, suddenly 
he grabbed me in front of everyone and 
kissed me. I didn’t know what to do 
since he seemed to be kidding but I was 
upset and didn’t do anything. Now, since 
he is like that, I don’t know whether I 
should place much trust in his actions. 
But since we are both Catholic, I want 
to make sure that we don’t indulge in 
anything wrong. That is why I am asking 
your help. 

If this boy wants to give me a good- 
night kiss, it is permissible? And if so, 
is it on the first date? By giving the boy 
a kiss, is it apt to make him think I’m 
not too nice and lower his respect for 
me? What do boys think about girls they 
kiss? 

Please answer these questions: Can 
you kiss if it doesn’t involve sinfulness? 
Is holding hands or necking allowed? 
How should you act on a date? What is 
petting? How do you keep a boy’s ad- 
miration and respect for you? Will it 
cease if you refuse him a goodnight kiss? 
Should teenagers go steady? How do vou 
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get a boy’s interest in you without being 
forward? If a boy calls you on a Monday 
morning to go out with him that night, 
should you go or not because it is short 
notice? How can a girl overcome her 
shyness with boys? How can she be 
friends with a shy boy? 

Since none of these was ever explained 
to me, please write on it. It is very im- 
portant and I’m so confused that I don’t 
know what is right or wrong. 

Sincerely, 
SIXTEEN 


Whew! If Father Editor will just 
turn over and go back to sleep this 
morning, we could monopolize every 
page of THe Lamp trying to answer 
Sixteen’s questions! But I’m afraid 
Father Editor isn’t the sleepy sort. 

To begin with, let’s make one point 
clear. There is no reason in this world 
why a girl of sixteen should be so 
confused on the above issues. In the 
first place, God gave her a set of 
parents whose duty it is to teach her 
right from wrong. Since she is Cath- 
olic, she is also blessed with a parish 
priest who spends many, many weary 
hours in an empty confessional wait- 
ing for the opportunity to make clear 
to his flock what is right and what is 
wrong. And in the third place, since 
she is obviously a subscriber to THE 
Lamp, she has the added advantage 
of the understanding priest who writes 
“By the Light of the Lamp.” If she is 
timid in the confessional (as many of 
us are!), all that Sixteen needs to do 
when she has a perplexing problem is 
to send her question to “By The Light 
of the Lamp.” She'll receive an intelli- 
gent, up-to-date discussion of the 
points that have been bothering her. 
So I mention again, with all these 
helps on hand, no Sixteen should ever 


be so in doubt as to what is right or 
wrong! 

As for the sudden kiss at the party, 
it would be foolish to take such an 
impulsive gesture as serious. It seems 
to me, if I remember correctly, that 
Tom Sawyer made the same gesture 
to Becky. Probably the boy was teas 
ing or trying to make Sixteen blush. 
Certainly if he had any evil intentions, 
he would not have chosen such a 
public place. 

As for the question of kissing... 
most priests and parents of teenagers 
with whom I have talked have agreed 
that a simple goodnight kiss is not 
wrong. Kissing has long been a token 
of respect and regard. Its connotation 
deteriorates only when it is misused 
e.g. prolonged kissing and carelessly 
bestowed kisses. Kissing on the first 
date is not a good idea, not that 
there is anything intrinsically wrong 
in a simple goodnight kiss on the first 
date, but rather that a girl indicates 
that she is far too free with her favor. 

What do boys think about girls they 
kiss? It depends. If the girl has a repu- 
tation for kissing every near-sighted 
male in town, he thinks that she is 
paying him for the date. If the girl 
bestows kisses like circulars on a street 
corner, he is very apt to think that the 
kiss is his due. But if the girl respects 
kissing as a token of admiration and 
affection and saves her kisses for 
those very special occasions, the boy 
will respect not only the girl but this 
gesture of special friendship too. 

Holding hands and necking cer- 
tainly do not fall in the same category. 
Holding hands, yes, except on the 
school grounds. Necking, no. How 
should you act on a date? In a man- 
ner which would make our Blessed 
Mother proud of us. What is petting? 
Unlike necking which consists of a 
prolonged session of kissing, petting 
is permitting a boy to place his hands 
where they do not belong. How do 
you keep a boy’s admiration and re- 
spect for you? Above all, by respect- 
ing yourself and your Faith. When 
you begin to compromise with either, 
a boy begins to doubt your character 
and sincerity. Will it cease if you re- 
fuse him a goodnight kiss? No—be- 
cause favors too quickly granted are 
seldom highly valued. Should teen- 
agers go steady? No. How do you get 
a boy’s interest in you without being 
forward? Plan group activities in which 
you can include (Cont. on page 32) 
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The angels of the battlefield saw no difference between 


the blue and the gray. Union and Confederate soldiers 


alike felt their unstinted charity. They were for God 


VER the past several months, a good number 

of books about the Civil War have left our 

Publishing Houses and taken their stand on 

the shelves of local books stores. Though 
these books for the most part treat the War quite 
completely, no apparent attention has been devoted 
to the rather important item in our nation’s dark 
hour, the Catholic Sisters of the Battlefield. Still, 
these gallant women demonstrated an unrivaled 
patriotism and a towering heroism. Serving as nurses, 
these Sisters of the Battlefield cared for the suffer- 
ing soldiers of North and South, often following 
them into the very jaws of death while attending 
their shattered bodies and comforting their broken 
spirits. 

But though the present histories of the Civil War 
have overlooked the Sisters of the Battlefield, the 
great and noble work they accomplished has not been 
entirely forgotten. Today, in the Nation’s Capital, 
a small park is located across from St. Matthew’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. In the .center of this 
park stands an unpretentious stone monument of 
medium size. The monument bears a bronze plate 
depicting eleven different Sisterhoods in bold relief, 
under which are inscribed the words: “To the mem- 
ory and in honor of the various Orders of Sisters 
who gave their services as nurses on battlefields 
and in hospitals during the Civil War.” 

The Catholic Sisters proved to be “Angels of 
Mercy” to our soldiers during the peril of that 
dreadful war; no battlefield was too dangerous for 
them, no prison, camp hospital or hospital-raft, too 
foul and infectious. Union and Confederate soldiers 
alike kenefited by the warmth of their unstinted 
charity and the solace of their prayers. In suffering 
mankind, the Sisters did not see a difference in the 
Blue or the Gray, but with the eyes of supernatural 
faith envisioned the image of One who also laid 
down His life so that men might live. Speaking to 
a certain Army Officer, one faithful negro explained 
very well the sympathies of the Sisters. “De Sisters, 
dey ain’t for de Noff nuh de Souf; dey’s for God.” 


HE Catholic Sisters worked hard in caring for our 
5 ote on the blood-spattered fields of battle and 
they were soon regarded as symbols of Christian 
charity. Though history has forgotten the names of 
many of the Sisters who gave themselves completely 
during those horrible years of fratricidal war, their 
courageous deeds will always emboss its pages. Was 
it only of the soldiers lying in the cemetery at Gettys- 


burg—some 2800 men—that Abraham Lincoln, the 
President who steered the Nation in one of its most 
crucial moments, spoke when he delivered those 
notable words “men shall soon forget what we say 
here, but they can never forget what they did here”? 
I wonder... 

The years from 1861 to 1865 ran with blood in- 
stead of sand in the hourglass of time and the 
Sisters were ever ready to meet the situation. Sol- 
diers learned not only kindness and gentleness from 
these valorous women, but they learned courage and 
even heroism. Men not only respected the Sisters of 
the Battlefield, they actually looked up to them and 
endeavored to emulate them. 


OME of the Sisters had given themselves to the 
S care of nursing the sick so wholeheartedly, neg- 
lecting sleep for days at a time and eating barely 
sufficient to sustain life, that they died from exhaus- 
tion and weakened conditions. One soldier wrote a 
beautiful tribute to one such Sister, a Sister Anthony 
of the Charity Sisters of Nazareth. The tribute in 
great measure epitomizes the heroism and sacrifice 
of most of the Civil War Sisters. 


“Amid this sea of blood, she (Sister Anthony) 
performed the most revolting duties for those 
poor soldiers. She seemed like a ministering 
angel, and many a young soldier owes his life 
to her care and charity. Happy was the sol- 
dier who, wounded and bleeding, had her near 
him to whisper words of consolation and cour- 
age. She was reverenced by Blue and Gray, 
Protestant and Catholic alike.” 


x Gettysburg, Pa., one of the worst battles known 
not only in the chronicles of the Civil War, but 
to all history, was fought in the summer of 1863. 
Over 8,000 men.died in this three day conflict and 
more than 40,000 were wounded. The battlefield is 
only ten miles distant from the scenic town of 
Emmittsburg where the spiritual descendants of 
Mother Ann Bailey Seton, popularly know as the 
Daughters of Charity, have their Motherhouse. On 
the last day of the terrible struggle at Gettysburg, 
an eager band of Sisters left the shelter of their con- 
vent to care for the suffering soldiers at the front. 
July was particularly hot that summer and the recent 
rains made the roads almost impassable. As the 
wagon carrying the Sisters was sluggishly pulled 
through the mud, wounded and (Cont. on page 30) 
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UNKNOWN HEROINES 
(From page 29) dead soldiers could 
be seen all over the fields. The 
stench of war, with the pungent odor 
of decaying bodies was almost more 
than the Sisters could bear. The piti 
ous groans which escaped the lips of 
the wounded soldiers, many of them 
boys in their late teens, gave indica- 
tion of the agony being endured. 
Scarcely had the Sisters arrived on 
the scene, when they began imme- 
diately to minister to the needs of the 
wounded. One eyewitness of that 
day on which the Sisters arrived tells 
us that the white cornette of the 
Sisters of Charity fluttered like “An- 
gel’s wings” as they met or tried to 
meet the wants of each. The Sisters 
dressed wounds, gave cordials to les- 
sen pain, distributed bandages and 
medicine. When the First Aid sup- 
plies ran low, the Sisters even re- 
moved some of their own garments, 
tearing them into proper lengths for 
slings, bandages and tourniquets. 
Among the stalwart Sisterhoods on 
the Battlefield were the Chestnut 
Hill Sisters of St. Joseph. At first, the 
Sisters were received by the troops 
reluctantly, but only a short interval 
elapsed before the soldiers realized 
the sterling characters of these self- 
less women. Writing to a friend about 
the Sisters, Andrew G. Curtin, once 
Governor of Pennsylvania remarked: 


“During a period of several months, 
amidst the confusion of a con- 
stantly changing camp, and also an 
epidemic of measles and of ty- 
phoid fever, the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph, sacrificing all personal com- 
fort, ministered truly and_ faith- 
fully to the comfort and welfare of 
the sick soldiers. ... 


“Highly appreciating their valuable 
services and Christian devotion to 
the relief of human suffering, the 
State authorities desire to express 
to them and to the Order their 
high appreciation of the self-sac- 
rificing spirit they exhibited among 
the sick soldiers, both at Camp 
Curtin and the Church Hospital at 
Harrisburg.” 


From Notre Dame, Indiana, Moth- 
er Angela of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross headed a brave group of 
Sisters in answering the call of the 
Union General, Ulysses S. Grant. It 
was at Cairo, Illinois, that the Sisters 
were to meet the remarkable Gen- 
eral whose fame was now spread- 
ing so rapidly. A stocky, dark-haired 
man, who seemed to incessantly roll 
in his mouth the butt of a black cigar, 
the General met the Sisters and gave 
each a warm welcome. He expressed 
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his deep gratitude in having the 
Sisters come to care for his suffering 
soldiers and assured Mother Angela 
of his every cooperation. The little 
interview between the General and 
Mother Angela left a favorable im- 
pression with Grant, and later he 
described the Sister as a woman of 
“rare charm of manner, unusual abil- 
ity and marvelous executive qualities.” 

In caring for the wounded troops, 
the Sisters often had to put up with 
the most deplorable hardships and 
contend with situations that would 
have terrorized any but the bravest 
women, As the Sisters tended the 
sick, wooden carts often rattled across 
the stony fields to camp cemeteries 
carrying the discolored and_putre- 
fying corpses of dead soldiers. Where 
no hospitals had been set up, the 
Sisters would go to the wounded in 
their tents or shelters and nurse them 
there. Day and night these nuns 
moved silently among the soldiers 
trying to ease their pain or bring some 
word of comfort, working all the while 
so bravely that often they were on 
the point of collapse. 

Another eyewitness, a non-Cath- 
olic journalist, said that the winter 
after the Battle of Fort Donelson, the 
Sisters had to attend the men on the 
open battlefield, many of whom had 
no tent to place over their heads. The 
winter was severe and the snow and 
wind increased both the suffering 
and death toll of the troops. Some of 
the soldiers who fell wounded into 
the mud during battle were so weak- 
ened by the loss of blood and fatigue, 
that they were unable to drag them- 
selves to dry ground. Not too infre- 
quently, it happened that soldiers 
became fastened in the frozen mud 
and had to be loosened with the use 
of tools. 

One of the final chapters in this 
woeful epoch, which men call the 
“Civil War,” was Sherman’s eastward 
march across the south to the sea 
and his pillaging of homes and farms 
and entire towns. In South Carolina, 
a certain Academy which was used as 
an orphanage was about to be razed 
to the ground by Sherman’s army when 
the dauntless Sisters of Mercy who 
conducted the institution decided 
that something must be done if the 
building was to escape demolition. 
Two of the Sisters set out to see the 
Union General and requested that he 
spare the Academy for the sake of 
the homeless children. It must have 
been a strange sight, seeing two 
black-garbed Sisters searching the 
Union camp for General Sherman’s 
quarters. The spectacle, if such it 
can be called, completely startled the 
soldiers and many gaped at the 
Sisters open-mouthed. One soldier 


ONE 


finally had the presence of mind 
to direct the Sisters in their search 
for the General's tent. 

General Sherman listened sympa- 
thetically to the Sister’s request and 
decided that no great harm to his 
seaward drive would result in letting 
the building stand. “After all,” Sher- 
man might well have mused, “it is not 
every day that nuns visit army camps 
to place their requests in person.” 

One afternoon, in token of their 
deep appreciation to General Sher- 
man, the Sisters invited both the 
General and his staff of officers to 
visit the Academy and to share their 
hospitality. The orphanage was dec- 
orated modestly and the few delica- 
cies that wartime ration did not 
consume were tastefully prepared the 
day the cortege of Army officials 
arrived at the Academy. The chil- 
dren staged a very simple entertain- 
ment singing such songs as “The Home 
Spun Drums” and the South’s great 
love song, “The Bonnie Blue Flag.” 
Sherman was impressed with the 
showing of such unalloyed gratitude 
on the part of the orphans and the 
Sisters as well. To one of his officers, 
Sherman said: “With women of such 
spirit, is it any wonder that men fight 
as they do?” 

When we stop to tally the Catholic 
Sisterhoods which took part in the 
Civil War, we find about 21 com- 
munities represented. Among these 
were various local branches belong- 
ing to the Sisters of Charity, the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Prov- 
idence, the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
the Sisters of St. Ursula, the Sisters 
of St. Joseph and the Dominican and 
Franciscan Sisters. Each Sisterhood 
evinced the same shining example 
of Christian charity and loyalty as 
they nursed and cared for the 
wounded soldier. With a simple and 
winning style, Gerald Griffin seems 
to have captured the greatness of 
the “Nuns of the Battlefield” and has 
immortalized their valor in the fol- 
lowing lines. 


“Unshrinking where Pestilence 
scatters his breath, 

Like an angel she moves mid 
the vapor of death, 

Where rings the loud musket 
and flashes the sword 

Unfearing she walks, for she 
follows the Lord. 


“How sweetly she bends o'er each 
plague-tainted face 

With looks that are lighted with 
holiest grace; 

How kindly she dresses 
each suffering limb, 

For she sees in the wounded 
the image of Him.” t 




















Westlake 





by Nancy 





“Drudges of the World, Unite!” 
THATS WHAT I FELT like yelling last 
Saturday morning. Child Number One 
was locked in mortal combat with 
Child Number Two directly beneath 
my feet. One had taken Two’s bubble 
gum. The oatmeal cookies were gen- 
tly burning round the edges as I lis- 
tened to my husband’s querulous 
query of who had taken his cement- 
headed nails (who'd want them?). 
When I ran to rescue the cookies, 
the baby started screaming for her 
bottle, so I detoured to the refrigera- 
tor, noticing on the way that Some- 
one (male, adult, flat feet) 
had tracked in mud for the third 
time in half an hour. No time to clean 
it up now. As I dashed babywards, I 
remembered my confessor’s advice on 
prayers for patience and muttered the 
only that appropriate: 

“Queen of Martyrs, pray for us” 

Don't have that feeling 
at times... under, rushed, 
completely frazzled and hard put to 
keep your temper? I think we all do. 
And most every wife feels martyrish 
now and again, as if the family de- 
mands and confusion were just too 
much to bear. “This would try the 
patience of a saint,” we often think. 

But isn’t that the point of it all? 
We are saints in the making, and we 
are being tried. This seems to me to 
be the only reason for enduring and 
persevering. God is trying the pa- 
tience of a saint... you! 

The more mud wiped up for the 
honor and glory of God, the more 
burned cookies penitentially eaten, 
the more satanic Saturdays survived 
—the higher goes our heavenly po- 
tential. As Granny said: more stars 
in your More merit for all 
eternity. A better vision of God in 


large 


one seemed 


you ever 
snowed 


crown. 


all His Loveliness; a closer kinship 
with those saints that really suffered! 

Or, if you want to look at it from 
a completely selfless slant, think of 


the good example given whenever 
you bear annoyances cheerfully... 
whenever you go against your own 
will for the sake of others. No one 
may leap up to commend you at the 
time, but theyll remember later. Our 
children love us (though they may 
not know it) for our sacrifices in their 
behalf, and our friends love us for 
our agreeableness. As a convert, | 
was very much impressed by the con- 
duct of a Catholic friend. She was, 
seemingly, never flustered, resentful 
or annoyed. She had found serenity 
in sacrifice, and she brought that 
serenity to every situation. No telling 
how many she has influenced by her 
gentle example of faith in action. Far 
better than a thousand logical but 
empty religious arguments! 

If you feel (as I often do), that no 
impatient and imperfect as 
yourself could ever do any good by 
example, you can pray (as I often 
do) with the words of Blanche Kelly: 

Lord, make my soul 

To mirror Thee 

Thyself 
To shine 


one as 


alone 

In me 
That men may see 
Thy love, Thy grace 
Nor note the glass 
That shows Thy Face. 

of the stress and fuss on 
days when the entire family is under- 
foot can be avoided by a strategic 
planning of meals. That is, putting 
the emphasis on “one-dish” meals 
which don’t need elaborate prepara- 
tion, can be made up in advance, and 
cooked or baked at the convenience 
of the household. meals are 
generally sure to consist of a salad 
or other vegetable, a casserole, and a 
light dessert. For instance: cole slaw, 
baked beans and apple crisp. Or 
mixed green salad with Italian dres- 
sing and garbanzo beans, spaghetti, 
and baked, chilled pears with mace 
and cinnamon. 

Ali right, I know the above are 


Some 


These 


really both three-dish meals, but 
that’s close enough. Some people don’t 
like real one-dish meals, with good 
reason. A newly-married friend of 
mine, in a zealous effort to cook a 
real one-disher combined the vege- 
table (creamed corn) with the pro- 
tein (barbequed spareribs) in one 
large galumptious casserole. Her hus- 
band now lives at the office, eats in a 
diner, and only comes home to get 
his shirts pressed. Beware! 

Here is a one-dish meal with a 
maximum of tastiness and a minimum 
of scrub-up duty: 


Grapefruit and avocado slices on lettuce 
French Dressing 
Veal Paprika 
Chocolate Pudding 
Cofttee 
Milk 


The pudding can even be made 
with Instant mix if you wish to save 
even more time. The veal, by the 
way, is better the longer it stands. 
Here is the recipe for it: 

VEAL PAPRIKA 

into 2 inch squares: 
2 Ibs. veal steak or stew 
Sprinkle it with: 

1 tsp. salt, & pepper to usual taste 
Saute 1 chopped clove garlic in 5 tbsp. 

fat 
Add the 


brow ned. 


Cut 


meat & saute 

Add: 
stock or bouillon 

Cover the pan and 
meat is tender. 


until lightly 
1% cups vegetable 


simmer until the 


Add: %4 cup sweet or sour cream, as you 
wish 
1 large teaspoon paprika. 

Heat the meat and cream mixture but 


to boil. 
hot over rice 


never allow 


Serve or toast. Serves tour 


gene rously. 


This really makes an awfully deli- 
cious meal, and it is so easy to pre- 
pare. Now everyone can go off to the 
movies full of chocolate pudding and 
good will towards men. And look, Ma! 
No dishes! 


° oO oO oO 


Wonder how long the current 
craze for tales of knights and their 
ladies will survive? Not only is every 
third movie concerned with this 
theme, it has even percolated to the 
realm of toys ...a sure sign of popu- 
larity. On dimestore shelves the shield 
and helmet crowd out the Stetson 
and the ray-gun. Recently in a toy- 
store, a longsword (Cont. on page 32) 


BURN A VIGIL LIGHT 
in honor of 


Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal 


Helper in adversities 
See complete details of page 32 
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SLPOCCOLRLOOOOOOOOOOOOE OOOOOOOOOOOOOLOOOOOOOOOAOOOOIO MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
% ¢ (From page 31) twinkled at me 
& % from between a pair of six-guns. I 
A & | grabbed it... for one glad moment I 
> IN PE TITION Q thought it was Excalibur. Then I read 
5 % the small print and saw it was only 
% > | part of the equipage of that latter-day 
y 2 tag THAN KSGIVING , pate Prince Valiant (Reg. U.S. 
Q & | Pat. Off.) Howbeit, a noble knight. 
$ g Seems as though a gentler spirit 
$ Q prevailed among the smallfry in the 
3 3 days when Camelot loomed large and 
3 $ Mars was only the name of a belli- 
% @ | cose Roman god. What ideal then 
¢ was held up to little boys? Not only 


physical prowess but moral integrity 
as well, exemplified by that knight of 
knights, Sir Galahad, whose strength, 
if you remember, was as the strength 


OOOO 


Weve 


99000000000. 





wood. I hope they haven’t degener- 
ated into Hopalongs in armor, rushing 
* r ° . 

To honor your favorite Patron g off in all directions to save home- 
| steads from fire-breathing villains. I 
g hope they still kill a few dragons... 


Vigil Lights are tokens of your devotion } Dragons have the advantage: they 


3 * & é of ten. Why? Because he ate Crunchie- 
Pe§ Wunchies for breakfast and did 
3 push-ups? Ah, no... “because his 
ro) % heart was pure.” 
$ é I haven’t seen any of the new 
‘ $ knights of the screen. Are their hearts 
‘ ~ still pure? It doesn’t sound like Holly- 

} 

é 

é 


| look more villainous than anybody. 
g But I hope the celluloid knights run 





© | true to Arthurian form and show them- 
selves both chivalrous and devout. 

I hope some of the courtesy and 
piety of that day shows through the 
modern veneer and polish. I hope it 


At Graymoor in our numerous chapels we have shrines of 





ST. ANTHONY ST. PIUS X 





Finder of Lost Things Freavent Communion filters down and rubs off on my little 
boy; I’ve heard enough of spaceships 
and weight-lifters. And I hope some 

‘ St. Joseph St. Ann of the magic of those days sticks in 
Employment and Good Deoth Happy Marriage . : 


his eyes like golddust and illuminates 
his dreams: the fair maid, the green- 
wood, the vigil and the shrine. T 





ST. CHRISTOPHER THE SACRED HEART 


Safe Journey Hoppy Home 








TEEN TOPICS 

(From page 27) him and become bet- 
ter acquainted. If a boy calls you on 
Monday morning to go out with him 
that night, should you go or not be- 
cause it is short notice? The first or 
second time he calls on short notice, 
it’s alright to go. But not if he makes 


OUR LADY OF THE Our Lady of the 
ATONEMENT Miraculeus Medal 


Shepherdess of the wandering sheep Helper in adversities 





DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCGOOOOOOOOE C OOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO 


CHRIST THE KING THE LITTLE FLOWER 


Sevior of the World Roses from Heaven 





YODD.9D.D.0.9. 2D DRDO OOOO DRIP DIO 











4 t a habit of the practice. How can a 
6 - zirl overcome her shyness with boys? 
3 i THE INFANT OF PRAGUE Bi. Martin de Porres > By going out in a group of teens. How 
% Finances Good Health can she be friends with a shy boy? 
© | By being especially friendly and help- 
9 ful and inviting him to her group ac- 

Large Vigil Lights are $1.00 each 2 tivities at school and Church. 
6 I thought we'd have time for more 
© Pen Pals this month, teens, but we’ve 
Send your petition or thanksgiving to © | run out of space. So, if you'd like a 
4 | new list of Pen Pals, just drop me a 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT & | line and I'll be glad to send you one, 
‘ Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. © | free of charge, of course. "Til next 
¢ | time, "bye for now, and God’s best! fT 

DPOOOOOOO OOOO OOD DO. 90999... 0020200005 
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A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 


tH mcompleted 





BURSES 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MARCH 1955 


Father Paul S.A 
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rs. 
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Significant . . . not superficial . ..a beautiful gold leaf certificate and a picture of St. Francis 


embracing the crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and enclosed in a 






gold stamped maroon double folder that has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 
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GRAYMOOR 


Purgatorial Society 


An ideal way in which to help your beloved dead is by enroliing them in the Gray- 
moor Purgatorial Society. The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 
spiritual benefits during life and after death. These benefits are: Remembrance in 
3,000 masses offered yearly for the Purgatorial members and a remembrance 
in 30,000 other masses, also in the prayers and the spiritual work of the Friars 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonemert. Gravmoor. Garrison. New York Full payment $s s«éParrtial payment $_. ~-__ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as [I have indicated below: 






Living 


Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 







Send to_ Enrolled by_ 









Street __ ‘ 7 s audited ee 








a en 


City_ - — 





